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The Life-insurance Situation. 


T WAS inevitable that the Armstrong insurance in- 
vestigation, together with the attacks of the news- 
papers and magazines upon the big life-insurance com- 
panies of New York, would result in a heavy and im- 
mediate falling off in the business of these companies. 
One might well be led to wonder how, in the face of 
the fierce, prolonged, and bitter onslaught made upon 
them from many quarters, with the exposures (some 
true and many exaggerated) of their misdoings, they 
could have done any business at all. It isnot easy to 
conceive of any man investing in a life policy with a 
company at the very time it was being raked fore and 
aft by a legislative committee, and when its honesty 
and soundness almost the entire newspaper press was 
in the act of discrediting to the utmost possible extent. 
Who would deposit ina bank or take stock in any or- 
dinary business enterprise under such conditions ? 
Considering the situation, therefore, in all its aspects, 
the usual report of the insurance department of New 
York, showing the amount of business done and the 
losses sustained by the life companies in New York 
State during the year 1905, contained no surprises, un- 
less, it might be, as we have said, in the volume of 
business transacted rather than the losses sustained. 

That in the face of their harassments, of all the 
assaults made upon their integrity, the New York 
companies actually wrote last year no less than 597,- 
379 policies, insuring $966,848,898, is in itself a re- 
markable tribute to the business energy of these 
companies, to their vitality, to their financial strength, 
and to the firm hold they have gained on public con- 
fidence. Nevertheless, the figures showing the falling 
off in business of these same companies in 1905, as 
compared with the year previous, are enormous and 
possess a significance not to be overlooked. It ap- 
pears that in 1905 the life-insurance companies doing 
business in New York State issued 83,396 policies less 
than in 1904, and that the amount of insurance writ- 
ten decreased $151,724,854. There were 70,934 more 
policies terminated in 1905 than in 1904, and $98,548, - 
766 more of insurance. The companies chartered by 
the State of New York wrote in 1904 $1,147,448, 348 ; 
in 1905, $966,848, 898, a falling off of $180,599,450. It 
is the prediction of insurance authorities that the ef- 
fects of the investigation and the workings of the 
Armstrong law will result in a still larger falling off 
of business during the present year. It appears from 
all this that the Armstrong investigation and the re- 
forms, real and alleged, which have been effected in 
the New York life companies, have come high, and 
the end is not yet. Has it been worth while ? Has it 
paid? Only time can answer these questions. 

The life-insurance investigation has not been worth it 
if the reforms instituted do not prove to be lasting and 
effective. Neither will it pay if the sensationalists 
and professional muck-rakers continue to take the Arm- 
strong inquiry as their warrant for following up the 
life-insurance companies in New York and elsewhere 
with false and malignant attacks calculated to shake 
the credit and destroy the faith of the unthinking classes 
in all forms of insurance. Neither will it pay, if, as 
there is good reason to fear, the Armstrong legislation 
is followed up by a general effort on the part of 
strikers and demagogues in other State Legislatures to 
have laws of their own conception enacted which will 
place needless and embarrassing restrictions upon the 
life business. In our American way of going to fogl- 
ish extremes, even in reforms, there is grave danger that 
each State Legislature will now feel in duty bound to 

do something ’’ with the insurance business, and that 
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many crude, unwise, and wholly unnecessary laws on 
the subject will be passed. 

The only relief from such threatened evils lies in 
the hope that the sane and thinking majority of the 
American public will throw their influence, individu- 
ally and collectively, wherever possible, against the 
influence of the idle and shallow alarmists who are 
still trying to make capital out of insurance ‘* expo- 
sures ’’ and against the influence of mischievous schem- 
ers, who seem bent on wrecking a great business which 
has already conferred immeasurable benefits upon the 
country, and will confer still greater if not driven to 
death by cranks and fool lawmakers. 


Still Fooling the Peaple. 
N SPITE OF Lincoln’s declaration that you cannot 

fool all the people all the time, the fooling of a 
good part of the people for a good part of the time 
continues. Those who are fooled one year and who 
seem disgusted with the fooling appear to be the wel- 
come recipients of another dose of folly before another 
year has glapsed. The folly of free silver, which 
Bryan preached with such fierce and fiery eloquence, 
has been acknowledged on every hand. It was sufficient 
to stamp Bryan as a very superficial, sensational, and 
untrustworthy leader, a man who is in politics for the 
purpose of notoriety and money-making. Every one 
knows that from nothing Bryan has accumulated a 
fortune of at least $250,000 since he has made himself 
prominent in politics. He makes no speeches, writes 
no books, and prints no articles, excepting for good 
pay. He did not get the widow Bennett’s $50,000 
under the peculiar will he dictated for his friend Mr. 
Bennett without the knowledge of the latter’s wife, 
but he has enough without it. 

Bryan, who fooled six million of voters with his 
free-silver folly, has the hardihood to try to fool them 
again with a sensational declaration in favor of govern- 
mental ownership of trunk-line railways. This would 
put from a million to a million and a half of the rail- 
way employés of the country in politics, and make their 
tenure of office depend on the pleasure of the political 
bosses or on the civil-service regulations. It would 
re-open a question, pretty well settled in the Southern 
States, regarding the separation of whites and blacks 
in passenger coaches, and would burden the country 
with a debt that would make taxes heavier than they 
have ever been in its history. We are told that sev- 
eral million of Democrats are willing to indorse this 
latest folly of the glib politician who has fooled them 
twice before. We don’t believe it. 

In the State of New York we have Mr. Hearst, 
the inheritor of a great fortune, posing as a horny- 
handed son of toil, preaching the gospel of poverty to 
the populace, and running for the governorship on the 
platform of the Ten Commandments. He tells the 
people that ‘‘rich and poor must obey the law.’’ 
Bryan preaches the same sort of shop-worn stuff. Is 
it possible that the public can be deluded by this cheap 
demagogism? Has any party or any one ever repudi- 
ated the Ten Commandments ; have the courts ever 
stood for the protection of the rich rather than of the 
poor ; have laws been framed that would not apply 
to all classes alike? Has any citizen ever gone to 
court and not felt that justice was to be had for the 
asking, and that what was fair for one was equally 
fair for the other ? 

How long since self-seeking political leaders have 
become the evangels of the Bible and the prayer-book ? 
Who has given them their commission, or retained 
them for the salvation of the public? The people 
are opening their eyes. They are discovering that 
not every man who shouts ‘‘ reform” from the house- 
tops and the car platform is a reformer. Those who 
cry the loudest, it is observed, are usually busy, on 
the side, distributing ballots for their own election. 
They are achieving notoriety on which to sell their 
wares or get an office. It is time that the rank 
hypocrisy of this campaign of muck-raking and self- 
exhaltation should be stamped with the insincerity 
it reveals in all its phases. 


No Change in the Tide. 


EPUBLICAN national policies continue to receive 
indorsement in the early elections. It is the 
more marked from the fact that in the three States 
which have already voted—Oregon, Vermont, and 
Maine—local conditions have led the voters to make a 
sharp distinction between State and national issues. 
While in Vermont the Democratic managers were able 
to arouse enthusiasm for the independent and Demo- 
cratic candidate for the governorship, though not suf- 
ficient to elect him, their efforts in behalf of their can- 
didates for Congress met no response. In Maine the 
Republican State ticket, because of popular dissatisfac- 
tion with the present prohibition situation, shows a 
lessened plurality, and the entire Republican Congress 
delegation, including Representative Littlefield, against 
whom Samuel Gompers and the Federation of Labor 
had conducted an exceptionally well-organized and bit- 
ter campaign, was elected. Taking into account the 
results of these preliminary skirmishes and the decided 
disaffection in the ranks of their party, due to the radi- 
cal utterances of Mr. Bryan, there is little encourage- 
ment in sight for the leaders of the Democratic Con- 
gress campaign this fall, who have been counting upon 
Republican dissension in New York and Pennsylvania. 
Republicans have every reason to expect the election 
of a Congress pledged to the carrying out of the pol- 
icies of President Roosevelt. He still remains the 
issue, 
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The Plain Truth. 


66 CTRANGER THINGS might happen than Roose. 
velt being President until 1912.’’ This remark, 

just as it reads, is attributed to Speaker Cannon. It 
was made in the course of his campaign speech at 
Rockland, Me., recently, and it has its own signifi- 
cance. 

Four years more 

Of Theodore. 


URRAHING crowds have little significance now- 
adays in politics. The Democrats of Connecti- 
cut, in State convention assembled, seemed to forget 
all about the tremendous ovation Bryan had just re- 
ceived in that State, for they never mentioned hira in 
their platform, and scarcely referred to him during 
the convention’s proceedings. His railroad platform 
was thrown overboard, and the Democrats of Connec- 
ticut declared for direct primaries, for forbidding cam- 
paign contributions by corporations, and for the regis- 
tration of the lobby. These are by no means Demo- 
cratic planks, for they have already been adopted by 
the Republican Legislature of New York and of ‘sey- 
eral other Republican States. The significance of the 
Connecticut Democratic convention lies in the fact 
that it gave Bryan a slap in the face. After his 
headstrong folly in upsetting the party by his ridicu- 
lous declaration in favor of Federal control of the rail- 
roads, who shall say that he did not deserve it ? 
HE WOULD-BE leaders of the Democracy, who 
have been thrusting themselves forward so vigor- 
ously, Bryan by speech, and Hearst by purse, are not 
having things all their own way as much as they had 
anticipated. The revoit against Bryan’s plank for 
Federal ownership of the railroads was so marked and 
significant that he quickly trimmed his sails. He 
hauled them down when he retracted his vehement 
demand for government ownership, and said that he 
was only considering the matter in the light of future 
events. Hearst has named an independent, mongrel 
State ticket in New York, headed by himself for the 
governorship. The ticket is made up of shreds and 
patches. The candidate for State treasurer, George 
A. Fuller, took himself promptly out of the field. Mr. 
Fuller is master of the New York State Grange, and 
Hearst wanted the farmer vote. It will not please the 
latter to observe that Mr. Fuller not only resigns, but 
declares that the Grange must keep out of politics, 
and that it cannot be used by any one as a tail fora 
political kite. Furthermore, Mr. Fuller favors a regu- 
lar Democrat for the governorship, rather than Mr. 
Hearst. It does not need a prophetic eye to observe 
the rapid subsidence of both the Bryan and Hearst 
presidential booms. They were too windy to last. 
a 
HE THEATRICAL managers of London will invite 
the dramatic critics of that city to preliminary 
rehearsals of plays before they are produced before 
the public. The purpose is to give the critics time to 
think. Judging from the manner in which dramatic 
departments are conducted by most of the great news- 
papers in New York City, the London suygestion 
would be a good one to be followed here. It is utterly 
impossible for a theatre-goer, by reading the dramatic 
criticisms of the New York dailies, to know whether 
a play is worth seeing or not. Some of the common- 
est rubbish ever inflicted on the public is cracked up, 
extolled, and acclaimed as a great success, while plays 
of real merit are derided and denounced. So common 
has this misjudgment become, that the public pays 
little attention to what the critics say, and reads their 
criticisms only to laugh. Too often, it is found that 
the personal equation, rather than a sincere desire for 
frank and honest criticism, weighs with the critic. If 
he likes the author of a play, and has personal rela- 
tions with him, the play is stamped as a success, 
though its failure may be so apparent at the outset 
that it is taken off the stage within a week. 
a 


FEW AMERICANS realize the wonderful prosperity 

this country is enjoying. After an absence of 
several months in Europe, Mr. George J. Gould, one 
of our most observant and progressive railroad mag- 
nates, said that what most impressed him on his ar- 
rival home was the evidence on every hand of our 
wonderful prosperity. He adds, ‘I have never seen 
anything to equal it.’’ He found similar conditions, 
to some extent, in Germany, where he reports that the 
steel and iron industries and all forms of manufacture 
are most flourishing. Accompanying this statement, 
Mr. Gould makes an observation in his business-like 
way that is also worthy of note. He declares that 
‘the railroad owes a duty to the public fully as much 
as its does to its security holders’’; that it must main- 
tain the best transportation facilities for shipping in- 
terests, and must do this in some cases, even at the 
expense of the owners of the road. He illustrates his 
argument by citing the case of the Wabash system, 
and says that its necessities for double tracking and 
other work are such that it is necessary to ask the 
holders of the debenture bonds to unite in a plan by 
which the road can be enabled to obtain the funds re- 
quired to satisfy its needs. To this end Mr. Gould 
earnestly recommends the adoption of the proposition 
for the exchange of the Wabash debentures for new 
consolidated bonds and stock. This advice, coming a8 
it does from the largest individual holder of the de- 
bentures, will, we have no doubt, be readily accepted, 
and, if so, the plan for adding enormously to the 
facilities and to the income of the Wabash will be 
promptly carried out. 
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ON. GEORGE EDMUND FOSS, of Illinois, chair- 

man of the Committee on Naval Affairs in the 
House of Repre- 
sentatives, is a 
firm supporter of 
the policy of 
President Roose- 
velt of building 
a large navy for 
the United 
States. Mr. Foss 
was elected a 
member of Con- 
gress twelve 
years ago, the 
Congress with 
such an _ over- 
whelming Re- 
publican ma- 
jority, and which 
elected Tom 
Reed speaker for 
a second time. 
At that time Mr. 
Foss thought he 
would like to 
serve on the 
Committeeon 
Foreign Affairs, 
but Reed suggested, and he accepted, a place on Naval 
Affairs. By one of those curious turns in congres- 
sional affairs, Foss was soon at the head of the com- 
mittee, first as acting chairman, and later succeeding 
to the place. He has made a study of naval matters, 
going abroad for the purpose. Mr. Foss had much to 
do with passing the naval personnel act which Mr. 
Roosevelt strongly and successfully urged when he 
was Assistant Secretary of the Navy. During the 
time that Mr. Foss has been so prominent on the naval 
committee Congress has authorized twenty-six battle- 
ships and twelve protected cruisers, besides a number 
of smaller, bu: useful, vessels of the navy. Mr. Foss 
never held an office until he was elected to Congress. 
He was then selected to make a fight against ‘‘ the 
machine,’’ and won. Since then he has been re-elected 
without effort. He is a ready and fluent talker, with 
a strong voice, which is easily heard in the hall of the 
House. He has had many hot skirmishes while pilot- 
ing the naval appropriation bills through the House, 
and seldom loses a point. 





HON. GEORGE E. FOSS, 


Chairman of the House Naval Committee, 
who supports the President’s 
naval policy. 


. 


F THE account is correct, the strentousness and the 
abounding vitality of President Roosevelt have 
been expressed by no one with more aptness than by 
his own wife. A man in Washington was trying to 
secure a plaster cast of the President’s face. ‘*‘ How 
long would it take to make the cast ?’”’ Mrs. Roosevelt 
asked. ‘‘ Twenty minutes,’’ was the reply. “‘ That 
settles it,’’ answered Mrs. Roosevelt. ‘‘ No human 
power could induce my husband to remain still for 
twenty minutes. ”’ 
AMES W. VAN CLEAVE, president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, is one of the busiest 
men in the United 
States, though he is no 
politician, has never 
held any political office, 
and does not want to 
hold any. Mr. Van 
Cleave was born in Ken- 
tucky in 1849, entered 
the employ of a concern 
of stove founders in 
early life, and has con- 
tinued in this line of in- 
dustry to this day. 
Since 1888 he has been 
eonnected with Buck’s, 
one of the largest stove 
concerns in the world, 
with a substantial inter- 
est in the firm, first as 
general manager, and 
then, successively, as 
secretary, treasurer, 
vice-president, and pres- 
JAMES W. VAN CLEAVE, ident, the last-named 
rvosidom - the Metionet Sasetiation position of which he has 
errr yey held for several years. 
He organized the Cit- 
izens’ Industrial Association, of St. Louis, and also 
the State Federation, of Missouri, on similar lines, 
and is president of the former and second vice-presi- 
dent of the latter. In 1906 he was elected president 
of the National Association of Manfacturers, which 
has its general offices in New York, which has branches 
in all the great centres of the country, and which 
represents a capital of hundreds of millions of dollars. 
A Democrat till 1896, Mr. Van Cleave was repelled 
y Bryan’s silver and other follies, and he has been a 
Republican ever since. His address at the banquet at 
the Waldorf-Astoria last May, on his election as pres- 
ident of the manufacturers, as well as that more re- 
cently at the meeting of the Typothetz in Buffalo, in 
Which he dealt vigorously with the present industrial 
and political situation, were copied widely by the press 
of the country. As a speaker President Van Cleave 
IS aggressive, pointed, and enthusiastic, and every- 
ody who hears him wants to hear him often. 
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HE TRUSTEES of Columbia University have nom- 
inated, and the Prussian ministry of education, 
with the approval of the German Emperor, has con- 
firmed, President Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale, as Roose- 
velt professor of American history and institutions in 
the University of Berlin, for the academic year of 
1907-8. The subject of President Hadley’s instruction 

will be “‘ Economic Problems in the United States.’’ 

a 
[N A RECENT issue comment was made upon the 
barbarous treatment of Anna Smirnoff, the young 
Russian woman 
who was flogged 
by order of an 
officer of the 
Chevalier Guards 
of St. Peters- 
burg for a sar- 
casm at the ex- 
pense of the regi- 
ment. Imme- 
diately after 
making the of- 
fensive remark 
she was pursued 
and seized, and, 
instead of being 
put in. charge of 
the police, was 
conducted by the 
officer of the de- 
tachment who 
made the capture 
to the regimental 
ANNA SMIRNOFF. barracks, where 
A photograph showing the wounds and bruises she was flogged 
inflicted by the flogging which she suffered by seven guards- 
at the hands of Russian officers. A 
men, wielding 
heavy leather whips. After she was released she was 
placed by her friends under the care of two physicians, 
who treated her wounds and formally certified to the 
bodily injuries which she had suffered. In a spirit of 
justifiable revenge for the wrongs she has endured at 
the hands of these representatives of autocracy, Mlle. 
Smirnoff has put aside the natural reserve of her sex 
and has allowed herself to be photographed to furnish 
to the world proofs of the fiendish torture to which 
she was subjected. We reproduce one of the pictures 
made by a St. Petersburg photographer, which exhibit 
the wounds and bruises which testify to the manner 
of the warfaré against women waged by the officers 
of the Little Father. It may well be imagined that 
these photographs, spread broadcast in Russia, will be 
potent agencies for stirring the people to additional 
measures of revolt. 














a 
NVENTIVE ability is confined to no particular class 
or condition of men, and so sometimes a minister 
of the gospel 
may be found in fs 
the ranks of suc- 
cessful _invent- 
ors. The Rev. 
Dr. M._ Bara- 
basz, the effi- 
cient pastor of 
the Holy Rosary 
Roman Catholic 
Church of Balti- 
more, has. de- 
vised a detach- 
able buckle of 
so much utility 
that the French 
Academy for the 
encouragement 
of science, art, 
and industry, has 
conferred upon 
him therefor a 
gold medal and a 
diploma. Dr, 
Barabasz is quot- 
ed as saying that 
his contrivance 
is a real promoter of piety, because it works so well 
that it does not provoke men to swear as does the old- 
style buckle. This certainly shows that invention in 
his case was simply a religious duty. Dr. Barabasz 
is a native of Poland, from which country, on account 
of Russian persecution, he fled to Rome, where he 
pursued theological studies and was admitted to the 
priesthood. He afterward took courses at a Belgium 
university and a French medical college. He came to 
America seventeen years ago, and before he was 
called to his present charge he acted as vice-rector 
and professor of philosophy in the Polish seminary in 
Detroit. Further proof of his versatile talent is found 
in the fact that he has published a drama written for 
the Polish stage. 

















REV. DR. M. BARABAS8Z, 


A clergyman who is an inventor and a 
playwright 


. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT has presented to the 
War Department for its historical collection a 
section of a log from the cabin which General U. S. 
Grant built for his family near St. Louis after his 
resignation from the regular army before the opening 
of the war of 1861. The relic was sent to the Presi- 
dent by C. F. Blanke, of St. Louis, who bought the 
cabin and presented it to the city of St. Louis for 
preservation in Forest Park. 


. made the inves- 
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PEOPLE TALKED ABOUT CQZSVO 





HE CUBAN revolutionary party, through its New 
York junta,has chosen Captain Cassilly Cook, a 
well-known Ohio 
attorney, as its 
chief legal coun- 
sel in this coun- 
try. Captain 
Cook has had a 
somewhat dis- 
tinguished ca- 
reer. As presi- 
dent of the Ohio 
board of par- 
dons he wrought 
important re- 
forms in the 
methods of ex- 
tending execu- 
tive clemency to 
convicts. He 
served as a cap- 
tain in the First 
Ohio Infantry 
during the Span- 
ish war. He 





CAPTAIN CASSILLY COOK, 


Of Ohio, who has been appointed counsel 
for the Cuban revolutionists, through 
the New York Junta. 


tigations and re- 
ports on the 
strength and 
condition of Cuba’s insurgent soldiery which led to 
the distribution of nearly three million dollars of 
back pay among them. In the later negotiation with 
Spain growing out of the Spanish war, Mr. Cook ren- 
dered services at Madrid. He has written much upon 
Cuban conditions and international law, and served on 
the commission to revise Cuba’s legal procedure under 
our administration there. The captain is strongly in 
favor of bringing the trouble in Cuba to a speedy and 
peaceable end through arbitration. He is well known 
as a clubman in New York, Washington, and Cincin- 
nati, and comes of an old and prominent family in Cin- 
cinnati. He was formerly a Democrat, but free silver 
drove him out of the party. He has written a good 
deal on the financial question, ably controverting the 
heresies of ‘‘Coin’s Financial School’’ and William 
Jennings Bryan. 
a 

THE SMASHING of the Tweed ring in New York 

many years ago covered with glory many cham- 
pions of reform. But one of the individuals who 
rendered a service so essential that without it Tweed 
might not have been overthrown has recently passed 
away, leaving a name comparatively obscure. William 
S. Copland, who was employed as an expert accountant 
in the comptroller’s office, learned the methods prac- 
ticed by the ring in juggling the city’s books, and gave 
much important inside information to the New York 
Times that enabled it to carry on its successful cam- 
paign against the boodlers. Copland deserves to be 
held in remembrance longer than many a more con- 
spicuous worker for reform. 
|? IS a powerfully intrenched enemy against whom 

William Jennings Bryan has declared factional war 
in Illinois. Roger C. 
Sullivan, whose title as 
Democratic national 
committeeman he assails 
and whom he reads out 
of the leadership of hi- 
party in the State bes 
cause of his capitalistic 
affiliations, is a boss of 
no common abilities and 
holds the Illinois Demo- 
cratic organization, so 
he showed by ordering 
it to indorse Bryan and 
himself at the same con- 
vention, in the hollow of 
his hand. He is nation- 
al, county, and State 
committeeman, and no 
political move is made 
by Chicago and Cook 
County Democrats with- 
out his assent. He be- 
gan life as a machinist’s 
apprentice in 1879, and 
did not enter politics ac- 
tively until some years 
later, when he had become a general contractor and 
had saved some money. Beyond filling two minor 
political positions in Chicago, he has never been an 
office-holder, deriving his power from his ability to 
handle delegates and conventions. From the contract- 
ing business he has advanced to wider fields of indus- 
trial and commercial activity, until he is reputed a 
wealthy man. He is said to be the principal owner 
of the Ogden Gas Company, of Chicago, was formerly 
secretary of the Cosmopolitan Electric Company, and 
is largely interested in a biscuit manufacturing com- 
pany. He enjoys yachting and owns one or two 
boats. He is alert and active in spite of his two hun- 
dred and ten pounds. The secret of his power is his 
knowledge of men, his resourcefulness and tact, and 
his genial personality. Mr. Bryan’s failure to meet 
his defiant statement as to the facts of the dispute 
with him is receiving considerable adverse com- 
ment. 











ROGER C. SULLIVAN, 
Democratic national committeeman 
who says Bryan is a liar, and chal- 
lenges him to disprove it. 
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SECRETARY ROOT AND BARON RIO BRANCO, THE BRAZILIAN MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, DRIVING THROUGH THE AVENIDA CENTRAL, ONE OF THE FINEST STREETS 


IN SOUTH AMERICA, TO THE PALACE ABRANTES. 





One of Our Navy’s 
Champion Gun Crews. 


“THE RECENT distribution of prizes for excel- 

lence in gunnery in the navy greatly inter- 
ested the crews of our war vessels. A good 
share of the glory went to the champion eight- 
inch turret crew of the navy. At the record 
practice of 1906 this crew fired twenty shots 
from the after turret of the Colorado and made 
twenty hits, the actual time of firing being 
slightly less than four minutes ; speed of ship, 
ten knots ; distance, sixteen hundred yards. Both 
guns of the turret were fired on the same run. 
To show how greatly this turret outclassed every- 
thing else in the navy, it may be stated that the 
next best turret got fifteen hits in the same 
time as it took the prize-winner to make twenty. 
The gun pointers were Seamen Woods, DeLong, 
and Goodman, and Master-at-Arms Tuohey ; the 
turret trainer was Seaman Patnaude. 

For this work the men composing the crew 
will be allowed to wear the navy ‘‘E”’ until the 
next record practice. This ‘‘ E,’’ which is em- 
broidered on the arm of the uniform, is author- 
ized only in the case of a gun crew making an 
exceptionally high score, about fifty per cent. 
greater than the score necessary to qualify a 
first-class gun pointer. This is the only eight- 
inch turret in the navy which will wear the 
*‘E’’ this year. The envy with which they are 
regarded by their fellows may be imagined. . 








The Law’s Delays Again. 


HE ABSURDITIES and the gross injustices 
made possible under our system of criminal 
appeal are brought sharply to public attention 
once more by Mr. George W. Alger, in an article 
in the Atlantic on ‘‘ Criminal Law Reform.”’ 
Mr. Alger here states the fact that every one 
of the St. Louis boodlers whom Folk sent to jail 
has been released, all the convictions having 
been set aside by the Supreme Court of Missouri. 
In one of the worst cases, that of Faulkner, the 
higher court did not question that he had a 
record “‘reeking with venality,’’ but reversed 
the lower court because of two trifling errors in 
applying the rules of evidence, and a nice 
*‘variance between the indictment and an in- 
struction.”’ 

Dr. Andrew D. White was right when he de- 
clared, in an address last winter, that the fear- 
ful crime of lynching, for which this country 
enjoys an unenviable distinction, finds its one 
plausible excuse in this disposition of the courts 
to quibble and delay over pure technicalities. 
Mr. Alger puts the case correctly when he says, 
**In many of these States a criminal trial means 
two things. It means not only the sifting of 
the evidence of guilt or innocence of an accused 
person—it means, also, a rigid school-boy’s 
examination of the trial judge on the law. If 
the accused be found guilty on sufficient evi- 
dence, but the judge has not passed a perfect 








Three members of the crew are also expert 
rifle shots, having served on the team that de- 
feated the army a year or so ago ; another mem- 
ber of the crew served in the United States in- 
fantry for three years during the Filipino insur- 
rection. 

In addition to the privilege of wearing the ‘‘E,’’ 
the gun pointers will get ten dollars extra pay a 
month until the next record practice. Between three 
and four hundred dollars prize-money was divided among 
the crew, and the officer who trained the crew and com- 
manded the turret during the firing, Lieutenant Pratt 
Mannix, United States Navy, received a commendatory 
letter from the Navy Department. Lieutenant Mannix 
was in all the fighting around Santiago during the 


NOTABLE GROUP AT THE BEAUTIFUL PALACE ABRANTES, PLACED AT MR. 
ROOT’S DISPOSAL BY THE BRAZILIAN GOVERNMENT, SHOWING MR. ROOT, 


BARON RIO BRANCO, AMBASSADOR GRISCOM, AMBASSADOR NABUCO, 
AND BRAZILIAN STUDENTS WHO WELCOMED MR. ROOT. 


Spanish war, and took part in the naval battle of July 
3d, 1898, in which Cervera’s ships were driven ashore 
and six hundred of his men killed. He is on record at 
the Navy Department as an officer who is ‘‘ always 
ready for.dangerous duty,’’ and this letter is the 
seventh official recognition on the part of his superiors 
with which the gallant young officer has been dis- 
tinguished since his graduation from the Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis. 


examination, there must be a new trial.’’ Dur- 
ing the past two or three years this subject of 
the law’s delays and the evils arising there- 
from have been a topic of comment and recom- 
mendation in many eminent quarters, from that 
of a presidential message down, but in spite of 
all the spoken and written criticism of this long- 
standing and notorious abuse, nothing has been done, 
so far as we are aware, to bring about a reform. 

Why do not our bar associations take some steps 
in the matter? It is within their province and within 
their power to devise ways and means for remedying 
a condition that has long been a scandal to the coun- 
try and a source of immeasurable evil to public and 
private morals. 





























THE CHAMPION EIGHT-INCH TURRET CREW OF THE NAVY. 


HOW THE TARGET LOOKED AFTER FOUR MINUTES OF FIRING BY THE CHAMPION CREW, 
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CUBA IN A STATE OF WAR—LOYALIST RECRUITING HEADQUARTERS IN HAVANA. 
". H. Wark, Cuba. 


THE TERRIFIC WRECK OF PREMIER STOLYPIN’S VILLA, CAUSED BY THE 
FATAL EXPLOSION OF A TERRORIST BOMB.—-N. Olsen, St. Petersburg. 
































DESTRUCTION WROUGHT BY A WASH-OUT AT 
JANESVILLE, WIS.—10,000 CUBIC YARDS 
OF EARTH REMOVED.—Cla rence 
Tercinski, Wisconsin. 












































L. L. HAGGIN’S MOTOR-BOAT “ VESUVIUS,” FROM 
WHICH TWO MEN WERE DROWNED IN 
THE RECENT NORTH RIVER RACE. 

B. G. Phillips, New York. 
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EASTERN TOURISTS IN SAN FBANCISCO ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE TIED-UP STREET-CABRS. 


John D. Howe, California 
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, NEWS 
STIRRING EVENTS, AT HOME AND ABROAD GRAPHICALLY RECORDED BY THE ARTISTS OF LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 


AT THE LEFT, THE PRISON YARD AT THE RIGHT.—C. M. Rathbun, Arizona, 


(PRIZE-WINNER, $10.) MEXICAN REVOLUTIONISTS, CONSPIRING AGAINST THEIR GOVERNMENT, CAPTURED IN DOUGLAS, ARIZ.—THE PRISONERS ARE SHOWN IN THE CENTRAL PHOTOGRAPH, THEIR CELLS 


PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST—ARIZONA WINS. 
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RECENT event in New York has revived the age- 

long controversy over the legitimacy, from a moral 
point of view, of certain forms of art, or certain 
phases of art expression. Again we have been hear- 
ing, for the thousandth time or more, the argument 
about art for art’s sake; again the changes have been 
rung on the familiar saying that to the pure all things 
are pure, and so on. We have, therefore, our war- 
rant for also venturing upon a line of reasoning which, 
if by no means novel, is not so often heard nor usually 
pressed upon public attention with so much warmth, so 
much vigor and assurance, as the other side. Itis a 
highly unpopular line of reasoning, at least with art- 
ists themselves and with the majority of people who 
consider themselves as belonging to the cultured class. 
It must inevitably lay the one who advances it open to 
the charge of being a prude, a bigot, an ignoramus, 
and other reprehensible things. Nevertheless, we be- 
lieve the reasoning to be correct and in accordance 
not only with true moral principle, but with the princi- 
ples of the truest and highest art. 

We do not believe that art in any of its forms or 
modes of expression—in music, in literature, in sculp- 
ture, or on canvas—can be, or should be, considered 
apart from moral principle, or from its effect upon 
morals. That is to say, we do not believe in art for 
art’s sake, meaning by that the consideration of art 
as an abstract thing, to be pursued, studied, admired, 
or patronized for itself alone, and wholly without re- 
gard to moral considerations. We might say the same 
of science and of every other pursuit to which human 
thought and human activity are given. It is not only 
legitimate, but a thing clearly within the line of posi- 
tive duty, for us to apply the moral test to every prod- 
uct of human hands or of the human brain; to ask 
what will be its effect upon character. Will it inspire 
to evil or lead to good? Will its tendency be to make 
the world a little better or to leave it a little worse ? 
By this test everything should stand or fall, be it a 
poem, a work of fiction, a piece of sculpture, or an art 
catalogue. Character is the supreme thing in this 
world, and to consider what effect a work of art will 
have upon character for good or ill is a supreme and 
always and everywhere a pertinent auestion. 

It is eminently reasonable also, and necessary for 
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Is Art That Debases Justified ? 


By L. A. Maynard 


an honest and just view of the questions we are now 
considering, to take the world and the people in it as 
we actually find them, and not as they ought to be, 
perhaps, or as we would like to have them. Practical 
common sense should govern here, and not sublimated 
nonsense, as is often the case. The reasoning usually 
employed in defense of art for art’s sake, and in the 
line of the saying, ‘‘ Evil to him who evil thinks,’’ 
would be sound and applicable, no doubt, in some 
‘‘ Paradise Regained,’’ in a millennial world, and it 
might be admissible even in this present world if the 
great majority of men and women were artists, or 
possessed highly refined and artistic tastes and in- 
stincts. But since this is immeasurably far from be- 
ing the case, it is not only illogical, but a vain and per- 
nicious thing to proceed in art, or in anything else, 
upon that assumption. Let us, as Dr. Johnson ad- 
vised his disciple, clear our minds of cant, which may 
not infrequently be found even in professions of liber- 
ality of thought. 

Whether we subscribe to the doctrine of total de- 
pravity or not, we know it to be a fact that the world 
is made up very largely of men and women, young and 
old, surcharged with human passion, weak, ignorant, 
susceptible, with minds and imaginations open and 
fertile to evil suggestion— yes, all truly “‘ prone to 
evil as the sparks are to fly upward.’’ It may be 
added without cynicism that even artists themselves 
and people with highly developed art instincts are not 
always proof against vices of the baser sort. Human 
nature with its frailties cannot be laid aside at studio 
doors any more than that at the portals of public art 
galleries. Facts made prominent in the story of a 
notorious murder case now pending in New York might 
be cited for illustration here. Admitting the truthful- 
ness of all this, what defense can b: made for any 
work of art which, though conceived and wrought in 
pure and good intent, is practically certain to carry an 
impure suggestion or a stimulus to evil to the vast ma- 
jority of those who look upon it? Why it does this is 
perfectly obvious. It is so because the object or ob- 
jects represented, though not so intended, appeal t° 
the strongest, the most persistent and commanding 
passion which possesses the human breast a passion 
easily inflamed, and which, like fire itself—is a noble 
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servitor, but a fearful master. Need we dwell upon 
this point ? 

Does any rational and civilized being need to be 
told how awful are the results to humanity of lust and 
lustful desire? Do we need to be told that thereis no 
form of vice so universal, so strongly intrenched, so 
formidable, so baffling to all reformative effort, as 
that which has its root in libidinous impulse? Do we 
not all know it to be true that there is nothing in all 
the range of things evil and of evil influence from 
which weak and erring humanity needs to be so 
strongly and so carefully guarded, and, most of all, 
nothing from which the young, the innocent, and the 
susceptible need such a vigilant, wise, and firm defense? 
In view of all this, is it prudent, is it safe, is it in ac- 
cord with enlightened common sense and accepted 
moral principle, not to speak of religious obligation, to 
spread before the eyes of the world, on canvas or on 
the pictured page, representations which are far more 
likely, whatever their purpose may be, to work for 
damnation rather than for virtue? Are not the moral 
risks too great to justify these things, even in the 
name of fine art ? 

Is it worth while, even for the sake of delighting 
the eyes of the select and cultured few, to put forth 
as the product of art that which is almost certain to 
give a push, slight even though it may be, to a human 
tendency which in its perversion and abuse leads vast 
numbers of human beings to misery, shame, and awful 
death? What justification has art to offer for invad- 
ing a territory which the common instincts of human- 
ity, the universal customs of civilized society, and the 
laws of all nations have forbidden to all other public 
exploitation? Are the demands, the necessities, of 
art education and art development such as to justify 
this tearing aside of the veil, this playing with edged 
tools, this entrance upon a ground full of quicksands 
and set about with a thousand perils to innocent and 
unwary feet? Is there not to be found in nature—in 
earth and sea and sky, in the open and outward aspects 
uf humanity and the play of human forces—a sufficient 
range for the employment of genius in the widest and 
noblest reach of its powers, and without trespassing 
upon a region where danger lurks at every step? 
These questions, supply their own answers. 





Is It Time for a Halt P 


|N HIS opening address as presiding officer at the re- 

cent conference on international arbitration at 
Lake Mohonk, the Hon. John W. Foster, the dis- 
tinguished diplomatist and former Secretary.of State, 
expressed himself in strong and unequivocal terms 
against the militarist policy which seems to be in the 
ascendent at present in the United States, and which 
finds its expression in unceasing demands for larger 
expenditures on the army and navy. ‘‘It is high 
time,’’ said Mr. Foster, “‘that the peace-loving people 
of America should call- a halt in our naval expendi- 
tures.’’ Referring elsewhere in his address to the 
constant appeals of the War and Navy departments 
for increased appropriations, and to the recent an- 
nouncement of a retired commanding general that 
““we must prepare ourselves for the next war,’’ Mr. 
Foster said : e 

*“Why this constant harping on the ‘next war’ when there is no 
human probability of having one? If we attend to our own business 
and allow other nations to attend to theirs, there will be no occasion 
for armed conflicts on our parts. * * * There never was less 
danger than to-day of the American Union being exposed to the un- 
friendly or hostile action of othe: nations. Why, then, should we en- 
ter into the competition of the great Powers of Europe for standing 
armies and formidable navies?” 


These words are worthy of special emphasis be- 
cause they come from a man who is not regarded as an 
extremist on the peace question, but who is eminently 
conservative in his views on all subjects, a man of 
wide experience in diplomacy and statecraft, and an 
ardent supporter, in general, of the present adminis- 
tration at Washington. In his views on this subject 
thus expressed we believe a large and rapidly-increas- 
ing number of thinking Americans will heartily con- 
cur. Public sentiment on the question of increased 
war expenditures was reflected in the vote in the 
House on the amendment offered by Mr. Burton, of 
Ohio, striking out of the naval bill the provision for 
the new eleven-million-dollar battle-ship. The amend- 
ment was rejected by a vote of only 135 against 103. 
A change of only seventeen votes would have defeated 
the battie-ship scheme. Under the circumstances the 
size of this adverse vote was surprisingly large and 
highly significant. We have it on the best authority 
that out of the one hundred and thirty-five members of 
Congress who voted for an American rival to the 
Dreadnaught, at least seventy-five have since declared 
that this was the last battle-ship for which they are 
going to vote. The issue here presented, it must be 
noted, is not a partisan nor a political issue. Neither 
in Congress nor elsewhere are the people divided on 
this subject along political lines. The leading oppo- 
nents of the naval appropriation bill in Congress were 
such veteran and influential Republicans as Repre- 
sentatives Bartholdt, of Missouri, Burton, of Ohio, 
and Tawney, of Minnesota, men whose loyalty to the 
present administration and to the Republican party 
has never been questioned. 


The enormous expense to which we are now com- 
mitted by the policy of war preparation was brought 
out in some striking statements in the course of the 
discussion of the naval bill in the House. In his 
speech on the bill Mr. Burton pointed out that in 1905 
there was expended on the navy $117,000,000, an 
amount four times as great as in 1896 and seven 
times as great as in 1888, and one and three-fourths 
as much as the total of: all our national expenses in 
1860. ‘* Although,’’ said he, ‘‘ we are said not to be 
a military people, the cost of the naval and military 
establishments, with that of the pension list, a legacy 
of war, now aggregates two-thirds of all the expenses 
of the United States government.’’ In his remarks 
on the naval bill Mr. Tawney declared that for the 
fiscal year 1907 the government is to spend in round 
numbers about $85,000,000 for war purposes, or 
about $28,000,000 more than the total revenue re- 
ceived in 1897, exclusive of the postal revenues, the 
great increase being chiefly due to the enlarged outlay 
upon the army and navy. 

The annual cost of the maintenance of a first-class 
battle-ship Congressman Tawney sets down as $634,- 
255.54, of a second-class one as $468,729.31, and of an 
armored cruiser as $489,206.27. With a navy in- 
creased to at least forty-eight first-class battle-ships, 
as has been proposed, it can be seen what an enormous 
sum the-mere cost of maintenance will be, to say noth- 
ing of the continued cost of building new war-ships to 
displace the old and outworn types. If these expenses 
continue to grow as they have done, there will be no 
escape, Mr. Tawney told Congress, from increased 
taxes upon the people. 

We do not believe that anything in existing con- 
ditions in our own country nor in the world at large 
calls for or justifies these enormous and ever-increas- 
ing expenditures in war preparations. As President 
Roosevelt said in his last Thanksgiving proclamation, 
““we have no foes to fear from without.’’ It is easy 
to generalize here and talk about the danger of foreign 
aggression, and the need of being prepared to meet 
some unnamed Power or other which is preparing to 
attack us; but a calm survey of the situation fails to 
disclose a single nation at enmity with us, or one 
which we have the slightest reason to suppose medi- 
tates an assault upon us, either now or in the future. 
From this statement we do not except Germany, that 
perpetual bogy of the war alarmists of Europe and 
America. Onlya perfervid imagination could conjure 
up acause of war between us and the German father- 
land justifiable under the present enlightened code of 
nations. How preposterous the claim that German in- 
terests in South America may precipitate a conflict 
with us has been shown by Baron Speck von Sternburg 
in a recent article in the North American Review. 
Our relations with France are traditionally friendly, 
and the understanding with Great Britain has the 
moral force of a formal alliance. 

All this being true, what shadow of justification is 
there for reversing our honored and historic positien 


as a nation devoted chiefly to the arts of peace and 
joining in the senseless and suicidal competition of 
Iuropean Powers in the size of our armament on sea 
and land? Once fairly committed to the policy of 
having ‘‘bigger war-ships than any other nation,”’ 
once within the fatal circle of militant rivalry, where 
or when will the end be? In an impressive speech 
before the House of Lords the other day Lord Ave- 
bury used these. words : 

“The unrest in Europe, the spread of socialism, and the ominous 
rise of anarchism are warnings to the governments and the ruling 
classes that the condition of the working classes in Europe is becom- 
ing intolerable, and that if a revolution is to be avoided some steps 
must be taken to increase wages, reduce the hours of labor, and 
lower the prices of the necessaries of life. Europe is a great military 
camp. We have no peace; only an armistice, with unlimited ex- 
penditure. The result is that instead of accumulating capital for sur 
children, we are piling up for them debt and overwhelming responsi- 
hilities.’’ 

Must we, too, become a part of this ‘‘ great mili- 
tary camp,’’ with all that it involves of poverty, debt, 
and social discontent ? Have we not enough of these 
now ? 


Common Sense and the Eight-hour Law. 


; VERYBODY SHOULD be glad to have an authori- 

tative ruling on the vexed question of the applica- 
tion of the eight-hour law to government contracts. 
Labor leaders have for some years contended that 
under its provisions it was unlawful for employers ful- 
filling contracts for government supplies, such as shoes 
for the army, to work their men more than eight hours 
aday. Thanks to Secretary Taft, the question of such 
alleged violations of the law has been referred to the 
Department of Justice, which has decided that the 
‘* public works ’’ to which the statute refers do not in- 
clude supplies furnished by manufacturers who do gov- 
ernment work in their own plants as an incident to 
their private business. The law is held to apply to 
the construction of public buildings, but not to the 
building of ships in private yards. Assistant Attorney- 
General Hoyt’s opinion is in accordance with good 
sense as well as good law. 

The eight-hour day not being an institution of divine 
origin, the government is not called upon to enforce it 
upon all firms which may take public contracts merely 
as a part of their general business; yet it would be 
practically impossible for a private ship-building con- 
cern to grant an eight-hour day to its employés en- 
gaged in government work and not to those otherwise 
occupied, and the difficulty in differentiating between 
government and private contracts in a shoe factory, 
for example, is even more obvious. Until the govern- 
ment of the United States is prepared to say to those 
manufacturers who bid for the privilege of supplying 
its needs: ‘‘ Apply the eight-hour day to the conduct 
of all your business or expect no contracts from us,’’ 
the ruling of the Department of Justice will and ought 
to stand unchanged. 
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MINNESOTA'S REMARKABLY SUCCESSFUL STATE FAIR OF 1906 AT MINNEAPOLIS—CROWDS CONVERGING UPON MACHINERY HALL.—RF. Rh. Shepard. 


THREE NOTABLE WESTERN ASSEMBLAGES. 
A PATRIOTIC CELEBRATION, A GREAT POLITICAL CONVENTION, AND A GATHERING OF PROSPEROUS MINNESOTA FARMERS. 
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GOVERNOR WARFIELD ACKNOWLEDGING THE SALUTE OF THE NEW YORK FIREMEN. SAILORS FROM THE NORFOLK NAVY YARD TRAINING-SCHOOL PASSING THE REVIEWING STAND. 


























“THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD BRINGS TO BALTIMORE AND MARYLAND THE *GOLIAH,” THE BIG HORSE BADLY BURNED IN HAULING THE WATER-TOWER, 
PRODUCTS OF THE COUNTRY.” RECFIVED AN OVATION. 


BALTIMORE CELEBRATES HER RISING FROM THE FLAMES OF THE GREAT CONFLAGRATION, 


STRIKING SCENES OF THE GREAT JUBILEE PAGEANT OF SEPTEMBER 11TH AND 12TH.—Photographs by Mrs. C. R. Miller. 



































THE “ SKcDADDLE,” H. N. AND B. M. BARUCH, OWNERS, SECOND IN THE 


THE 300-HORSE-POWER “ STANDARD,” OWNED BY PRICE iNIN ; 
saun.een-akt, Genuine. , ICE MCKINNEY, WINNING THE 


; NAUTICAL MILE EVENT, AGAINST THE TIDE, IN 2:24. 
WINNERS IN THE NATIONAL MOTOR-BOAT CONTESTS. 


A SERIES OF THRILLINGLY EXCITING RACES WAS RUN ON THE NORTH RIVER, SEPTEMBER 10TH TO 15TH. — Photographs by B. G. 





Phillips. 
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at Me fees >. , 
(SECOND PRIZE, $3.) THE WANING SEASON AT ASBURY PARK—-A SEPTEMBER SUNDAY ON THE BOARDWALK. 
Vrs. C. R. Miller, Maryland. 
































ROOFED-OVER MAIN DECK OF THE FRIGATE “ CONSTITUTION,” AT CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 
Corne-ins M. Smith, Maryiand. 

















\_ Bea (THIRD PRIZE, $2.) A CITY STREET OVERHUNG BY A LOFTY MOUNTAIN 
Fe Pg ae IN GEORGETOWN, COL.—A. W. Cutler, New York. 

















(FIRST PRIZE, $5) ‘A HOUSE DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF "—THE FATHER LIVES IN 
ONE HALF, THE SON IN THE OTHER.—Paul Gyiistrom, Washington. 
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BUSTIC BRIDGE IN CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK.—Charles Severs, New Jersey. CHINESE CATTLE SCENTING A “ FOREIGN DEVIL.”—W. H. Wickham, China 


AMATEUR PHOTO PRIZE CONTEST. 
WASHINGTON TAKES THE FIRST PRIZE, MARYLAND THE SECOND, AND NEW YORK THE THIRD. 


~~” What an American Found in Alaska 


|? IS necessary for one to travel through Alaska to 
understand its vastness ; to climb its mountains to 
appreciate the beauty and variety of its scenery ; to 
walk along its rivers and valleys to realize its enor- 
mous mineral wealth ; to mingle with its people to see 
their mode of living, and to hear their comments upon 
local conditions to know what is necessary in the way 
of industrial and governmental aid to develop one of 
the richest countries on the globe. Congress in ses- 
sion from four to six thousand miles away could but 
faintly hear the cry for help, and for a long time those 
of our citiz2ns who had gone to that land to make 
their homes were left to battle alone with the serious 
problems arising from climate, distance, lack of trans- 
portation facilities, want of proper laws, and ineffi- 
ciency and dishonesty in the ad ninistration of the few 
laws enacted under a misapprehension of the true state 
of affairs. During the last few years investigating 
committees have visited Alaska, with the result that 
better laws are passed and enforced impartially. 

The Alaskan has always complained that he has been 
governed by carpet-baggers, and such is still the case 
in many offices. However, this cannot be brought up 
against the present Governor, Wilfred B. Hoggatt, 
who has for the last seven years been a resident of 
Juneau and actively engaged in mining. Governor 
Hoggatt is a native of Indiana and a graduate of the 
United States Naval Academy. He received his di- 
ploma there in 1884 and served as an officer during the 
Spanish-American War, after which he resigned and 
became interested in Alaska mining. Governor Hog- 
gatt is also a lawyer. He is about forty-three years 
of age, a genial companion, and belongs to the type 
of men who do things. President Roosevelt in appoint- 
ing an Alaskan as chief executive has shown a pur- 
pose to carry out the miners’ motto, ‘‘ Alaskans for 
Alaska !’’ The executive offices have been removed 
from Sitka to Juneau. 

Juneau is a lively town with a population of two 
thousand, and takes its name from Joseph Juneau, a 
prospector, who, through winning the confidence of 
the Indians, discovered gold in Silver Bow Basin. A 


mile below stands the largest gold quartz mine in the ~ 


world. Here, with deafening noise and immeasurable 
force, nine hundred stamps crush the ore into powder, 
and twelve hundred men, divided into three shifts, 
work day and night, year after year. Only two days, 
Christmas and the Fourth of July, are observed as 
holidays, and on these days the mine is closed. It has 
produced something like $20,000,000 in gold, and is 
said to have been forced upon the man whose name it 
bears in 1881 to satisfy a loan of $150. 

The Indians of Alaska never used horses, and it is 
doubtful whether, prior to the coming of the white man, 
they ever saw that animal. This is not surprising, as 
under their mode of living a horse would have been 
useless. They are not migratory, and the soil in that 
country could not be tilled. Dogs serve for the little 
land travel they require. The canoe is their method 
of transportation, and they display the greatest skill 
in handling a boat when the icy winds from the gla- 
ciers sweep down the valleys and stir up the waters of 
the Wrangel Narrows or the Lynn Canal. 

The towns of southeastern Alaska, with the excep- 
tion of Skagway, rival Atlantic City in boardwalks ; 
in fact, the highways of the town, sidewalks and 
streets, are built entirely of boards, and these wood- 
covered places have little need of the horse or of large 
vehicles. Skagway possesses one family carriage 
the only one, so far as I could learn, in that section of 
the country. It also has two hotel ’buses and several 
express wagons. Juneau boasts of a few teams for 
the delivery of goods, and Ketchikan is literally ‘‘a 
one-horse town,’’ there being but one horse in the en- 
tire village of one thousand persons. Wrangel, which 
is one of the oldest settlements of the Northland, and 
was established by the Russian-American Fur Com- 
pany nearly a hundred years ago, is absolutely horse- 
less, yet it has about seven hundred inhabitants and 
is the great fur station of Alaska. As for the auto- 
mobile, unless the residents of this section have vis- 
ited Vancouver or the States, they have never seen 
this marvelous machine. 

It has been the misfortune of nearly all Alaska 
towns to have suffered from severe fires, and two dis- 
astrous conflagrations have occurred this year. In 
March the entire business section of Wrangel was 
burned, only one store having escaped the flames. 
Many of the historic totem poles were lost at that 
time. In May, Fairbanks, the greatest mining camp 
in Alaska, had seven blocks of the best section of the 
town destroyed by fire. The character of the build- 
ings, made of wood, and the absence of up-to-date 
facilities for extinguishing the flames, have so influ- 
enced the policy of the insurance companies that only 
a few of them will do business there, and then only 
at almost prohibitive rates. Many business men carry 
their own insurance. Rates range from five to ten per 
cent., and the companies will take only a small propor- 
tion of the value of the property. In the Wrangel 
fire there was not a single policy in force, while at 
Fairbanks the insurance did not cover ten per cent. of 
the loss. 

Wood is as great a necessity in Alaska as food, and 
is practically the only fuel in that country. The 


mountains contain numerous coal deposits, but the cost 
of working them is so great that wood is likely to con- 
tinue for many years as the principal fuel supply. 
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The banks of the river and sides of the mountains are 
well covered with trees, and not a few men have 
taken up homestead claims for the timber right. The 
homestead law is liberal in Alaska, and a man by pay- 
ing. a nominal sum can own one hundred and sixty 
acres. This must be recorded at the land office and 
the owner’s name and a description of the land posted 
in a prominent place on the claim. If the land is hilly 
there is always a possibility of the discovery of gold 
quartz, and the homesteader often ‘‘tries out’’ sand 
or rock for precious metal. Land upon which there 
are numerous streams is usually selected, as in case of 
the discovery of gold quartz the water can be used to 
run the stamps. It can also be utilized to carry the 
wood down the mountains, and one of the most beauti- 
ful waterfalls in Alaska has been brought into service 
for the latter purpose by a prospector from Missouri. 
This cascade is named in honor of Frank Reid, who, 
in 1898, killed the notorious ‘‘ Soapy’’ Smith. 

It requires little capital to work a wood claim, and 
the homesteader frequently starts business with only 
an axe and saw. The wood is piled up along the 
stream, and when sent to market a V-shaped wooden 
trough is built, running from a point in the stream 
near the wood-pile down into the valley. The water 
is turned in through the wooden trough, and in a few 
seconds the current will carry a log from a point five 
hundred to a thousand feet up the mountains to the 
bottom, where the wood is sold for consumption. 
Where there is no stream on the land a huge wooden 
chute is built on the side of the mountain through 
which the logs slide to the valley. 

Alaska has few monuments, the most prominent 
being the one erected by the citizens of Skagway in 
memory of Frank Reid, who, as stated upon the me- 
morial, ‘‘gave his life for the honor of Skagway.’’ 
In the early days of 1898, when the rush to the gold- 
fields was in its height, there appeared in that town 
**Soapy’’ Smith, notorious in many frontier places 
for his bold and daring robberies. It was not long 
before he was the terror of the whole country, and 
the numerous hold-ups planned by Smith and executed 
by his band so alarmed the inhabitants of Skagway 
that some vigorous action was necessary, as the city 
was gradually losing its trade in consequence of these 
robberies. The situation was all the more alarming 
because it was an open secret that Smith had the pro- 
tection of the government officials located there. The 
citizens finally cailed a general indignation meeting to 
devise ways anc means to rid themselves of the law- 
less element that had run riot in their midst. It was 
determined that Smith should not be present at the 
meeting, and Reid was selected as the sentinel to keep 
him away. When Smith demanded admission Reid re- 
sisted, and an exchange of shots proved fatal to both 
parties. 

When I was in Alaska the subject of politics was 
foremost in the public mind, and next to the candidate 
for congressional delegate, the matter of the confirma- 
tion of Judge James Wickersham was the principal 
topic of discussion. Sentiment was well divided. The 
opposition has had a leader in Senator Nelson, of 
Minnesota, through whose efforts the Senate failed to 
confirm the President’s selection for another term. 
Aside from the merits of the controversy, the lack of 
a judge for several months at Fairbanks not only 
caused much inconvenience, but resulted in positive 
loss. Mining claims of immense value, the title of 
which was in dispute, were in many instances neg- 
lected, and in other cases permitted to remain under 
control of parties to which they did not rightfully be- 
long. Criminals convicted of serious violations of law 
remained unsentenced, and those whose guilt or inno- 
cence was yet to be established remained untried. 

The President, immediately upon the adjournment 
of Congress without confirming Judge Wickersham, 
renamed him as a recess appointment, and the court 
at Fairbanks soon got down to business. Judge Wick- 
ersham, who comes from Tacoma, holds court in the 
Central Alaska judicial division, and to attend court 
in that section requires both time and money, one man 
having traveled nine hundred miles in twenty-seven 
days to be present at animportantcase. This judicial 
district is five hundred miles wide and nine hundred 
miles long. It has few, if any, wagon roads, and its 
one railroad is a ramshackle affair fifteen miles long. 

Skagway is a port of some importance, being at the 
end of the water highway and at the beginning of the 
railroad to the Klondike. The custom-house business 
there justifies the employment of eight to ten officers, 
who for four months in the year are kept quite busy ; 
and one of them, who looked more Russian than Ameri- 
can, with an exaggerated idea of his duties, compelled 
me to open a small grip for rigid inspection, while at 
the same time he passed without the slightest exam- 
ination a large package carried by the female keeper 
of a road-house. No complaint should be made at the 
discharge of duty, but one who visits Alaska for a few 
weeks has a right to expect equally courteous treat- 
ment with those who go ‘‘ out’”’ and “‘in’’ each year, 
as the danger of smuggling is certainly no greater in 
the former case than in the latter. How different 
when we crossed the White Pass into British territory ! 
In the latter place there appeared an elderly man of 
mild, genial manners, reasonable in everything, and 
one who enforced the law of his sovereign with a calm, 
quiet dignity greatly in contrast with the bumptious 
individual at Skagway. 
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It is but proper to say that the majority of the 
United States customs officers there are extremely 
polite, and one of them is especially fitted for his 
duties. He travels on the train over the White Pass, 
examining baggage on the cars, and one hears of him 
nothing but praise. There is a vast amount of customs 
inspection during an Alaskan trip. It begins at 
Skagway, as nearly all the boats from Seattle 
touch at Vancouver, making it necessary that both 
hand baggage and trunks be inspected. At the sum- 
mit of White Pass grips are examined and on reaching 
Dawson trunks are searched by Canadian officials. 
Leaving Dawson for the interior the United States 
customs officers have another chance to muss up cloth- 
ing at Eagle, the first American town on the Yukon. 

In many parts of Alaska, particularly along the 
lower Yukon, remains of past animal existence have 
been discovered which indicate that long ages ago 
there lived in that icy region mastodons of enormous 
size. Tusks and other remains are found many feet 
under ground, at which depth it is perpetually frozen. 
They are well preserved and are made into beautiful 
knife-handles and cribbage-boards by the natives, and 
find a ready sale to tourists by the curio dealers. 

The civil-sundry bill of the Fifty-ninth Congress 
shows that Alaska has been very well remembered, 
especially in the care of her great fisheries. The 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor will have money at 
his disposal for food, fuel, and clothing for the native 
inhabitants of the St. Paul and St. George Islands, 
who are Esquimaux. These people are natural hunt- 
ers, but the coming of the white man has driven the wal- 
rus and the whale too far for them to follow them in 
their small boats. These people are uncomplaining 
creatures, and one winter the residents of St. Michael 
were shocked upon learning that in a village near by 
numbers of them were starving to death. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior will have $100,000 to provide for 
the education and support of the Esquimaux, Aleuts, 
Indians, and other natives of Alaska. Various amounts 
were appropriated for other good purposes. Alaska 
was also remembered in the appropriation for light- 
houses. 

It has been estimated by the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey that wagon roads can be built in the in- 
terior of Alaska for from $1,000 to $1,500 per mile, 
and a force under Major William P. Richardson is 
building a wagon road from Fairbanks which will 
eventually reach Valdez. The road to the southern 
coast when completed will greatly reduce the cost of 
carrying the mail, as in winter all mail from the 
northern part of Alaska goes “‘out’’ at Valdez, being 
brought to that point by dog-sleds. The yearly cost 
of the four routes, via Nome, Unalakleet, St. Michael, 
Tanana, Fairbanks, and Valdez, a distance of twelve 
hundred and thirty-six miles, is about $166,500. 

The emigration to Alaska has not been conducive 
to domestic felicity. The flood-tide rush to that re- 
gion carried with it many married men who left their 
wives behind, and who have never been able or willing 
either to return home or to send for them. This was 
equivalent to desertion, which, together with the 
loose morals of Alaska, multiplied the grounds for 
legal separations. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
one finds an unusual number of divorced men there 
whose conception of the marital relation has become so 
blunt that its open and flagrant violation no longer ex- 
cites even unfavorable comment. Now and then an 
exception is observed in some man whose thoughts go 
back to a happy home in the States, now broken up by 
the decree of the divorce court, and his place filled 
by another through the re-marriage of his wife. Even 
some of the women speak flippantly of that most sacred 
of all ties, and on a boat going ‘‘in’’ I heard a woman 
from Dawson tell a party of strangers that she had 
been “‘in Seattle getting a divorce from the old man,’’ 
and five minutes later she started to promenade the 
deck with a man whom she had never seen before. 

‘This condition of affairs might not have been so bad 
if the facilities for transportation had been better and 
life there made more tolerable by the conveniences 
which would have resulted therefrom. Congress has 
a responsible duty to perform in providing the means 
of easy communication. Capital is eager to go wher- 
ever there is a prospect of a profitable investment, and 
when proper legislation insures good roads and ade- 
quate protection to property, money will respond to 
open up and develop the great wealth of Alaska. It 
is the land of promise to the miner, and rich strikes 
are yet in store for many a prospector. If the United 
States government will continue the liberal policy re- 
cently adopted, the time is not far distant when 
**Seward’s Folly ’’ will make its place at the top of 
the list as possessing more mineral wealth than any 


other country. 
e e 


A Delicious Drink. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
A TEASPOONFUL added to a glass of water and su- 
gar to suit invigorates and refreshes. 
e eo 


For the Nursery—For the Table. 


WHETHER as an ideal food for infants or for general 
household use, Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
has no equal; of no other food product can this be 
truthfully said. 
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ONE OF ALASKA’S PECULIAR “BOARDWALK” TOWNS, DOUGLAS CITY, NEAR THE 
WORLD'S LARGEST QUARTZ GOLD MINE. 


PROMINENT ALASKANS—HON. WILFRED P. HOGGATT (AT RIGHT), GOVERNOR OF THE TERRITORY, 


AND MAJOR WILLIAM P. RICHARDSON, IN CHARGE OF ROAD BUILDING, 
































GRAVE AT SKAGWAY OF “ SOAPY” SMITH, A 
NOTORIOUS “‘ HOLD-UP ” MAN, KILLED 
BY FRANK REID. 


“WOOD SHOOT” ON A MOUNTAIN SIDE IN WHICH FIREWOOD IS BROUGHT DOWN 
FOR ONE THOUSAND FEET. 


MONUMENT AT SKAGWAY TO FRANK REID, 
BOTH SLAYER AND VICTIM OF 
““SOAPY” SMITH. 
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ALASKA'S WHITE HOUSE—TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT BUILDING (IN LEFT 
BACKGROUND) AT JUNEAU. 


CHIEF FUR STATION IN ALASKA—-WRANGEL, A HORSELESS 
BOARDWALK TOWN. 





SIGHTS IN ALASKA THAT ESPECIALLY IMPRESS THE TOURIST. 


THE TERRITORY’S « BOARDWALK’? TOWNS, MEMORIALS OF A TRAGIC ENCOUNTER, AND THE POPULAR GOVERNOR OF 
ALASKANS.—Pholtographs by Mrs. C. R. Miller. See opposite page. 
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Mr. Carnegie as a Spelling Reformer. 


S CHIEF of finance and an aggressive leader in the 
simplified spelling movement, Andrew Carnegie 

is adding greatly to the fame he acquired as one of 
the world’s most successful captains of industry and 
as a many-sided philanthropist. When, some time 
ago, it was announced that Mr. Carnegie had appro- 
priated a large sum of money for the purposes of the 
board of scholars seeking to establish English orthogra- 
phy on a rational basis, the matter was regarded mainly 
as an academic fad from which there 
could be but little practical result. 
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lately held a competition in the decoration of show 
windows in mercantile houses. The prizes are awarded 
by the Stadthalter (the imperial governor), who makes 
a personal tour of inspection. How much might be 
done under such a system in adding to the attractive- 
ness of business streets, even in our smaller cities and 
villages, can easily be imagined. The time is not far 
distant, it may be hoped, when the general public will 
come to a full realization of the fact that beauty in 
public buildings is as cheap as ugliness, and much more 
valuable as an asset in the list of public holdings. 
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Our Immense Agricultural Resources. 


{7 WAS appropriate that the letter of President 

toosevelt to the irrigation congress, and the ad- 
dress of President Hill, of the Great Northern Rail- 
road, to the farmers of Minnesota, should have been 
printed in the same issue of the newspapers. Both 
deal with a subject of prime importance to the coun- 
try —the means to be employed to attract a sufficiently 
large proportion of our population to the land. In his 
admirable summary of the great work accomplished 
by the reclamation service in the four 
years of its existence—over 1,000,000 





But the action of President Roosevelt 
in ordering that 300 words in frequent 
use be spelled in public documents after 
the style recommended by the spelling 
reformers has given the project a 
powerful impetus and removed it far 
from the region of the chimerical. 
Despite much ignorant misconstruc- 
tion and unfounded ridicule of his 
order, the President’s attitude is hav- 
ing great weight, and has attracted a 
vast host into open support of the 
cause. Many scholars of repute (in- 
cluding nearly 1,000 college presidents 
and professors in this country alone) 
and men prominent in other depart- 
ments all over the world have rallied 
to the standard of simplified spelling, 
while the new method has been adopt- 
ed by school boards here and there, by 
numerous newspapers, and by not a 
few business houses. It is probable, 
too, that the number of adherents to 
the movement will steadily increase. 
For the preliminary work making this 
situation possible a very large share of 
the credit should go to Mr. Carnegie. 
The latter is now doing a great deal 
personally, especially in England, to 
lessen opposition to the reform. Re- 
cently he recalled the fact that the 
forms of words objected to by the 
critics of the old country were, after 
careful consideration, indorsed jointly 
by the Philological Society, of London, 
and the American Philological Associ- 
ation, and he advocated the appoint- 
ment of a commission to advise the 
British government on the subject. 
In that event, he said he felt confident 
that the list of words approved by 
the President would be officially adopt- 
ed by the authorities of Great Britain. 
After that, it may well be inferred, 
most of the cavilers across the sea 
would cease to censure and those on 
this side would be less insistent. 


Fewer Millions for 
Battle-ships. 


HE BRITISH government set a 
most excellent example for all 
nations the other day when it an- 
nounced, through the secretary of the 
admiralty in the House of Commons, 
that it would begin building only one 
vessel of the Dreadnaught type this 
year, instead of four, as originally 








acres laid out for irrigation, 200,000 
under ditch—the President said, ‘‘ The 
object of the reclamation act is not 
to make money, but to make homes.”’ 
To this end care must be taken lest 
large tracts of irrigated land be pre- 
empted for speculative purposes, to 
the exclusion of the small holdings of 
from five to forty acres, which, with 
proper intensive cultivation, will prove 
the best means of filling up the West 
with the best type of settlers. 
President Hill’s speech presented 
the dangers of concentration of pop- 
ulation in cities in statements which 
were doubtless somewhat exaggerated 
for effect. With the advances which 
are being steadily made in agricultural 
science, it scarcely seems necessary to 
worry overmuch about his assertion 
that*‘ within twenty years, under pres- 
ent conditions, our wheat crop will not 
be sufficient for home consumption 
and seeds’’; conditions are changing, 
and it is fair to presume, with Secre- 
tary Wilson, who does not share Mr. 
Hill’s fears of famine, that agricul- 
tural progress will keep pace with 
agricultural needs, as it has always 
done in this country. It is true that 
Western farmers are wasteful in the 
cultivation of the soil and in many of 
their agricultural methods, but the 
West will in due time learn the virtues 
of rotation of crops and intensive 
farming. Mr. Hill sees in the recla- 
mation act “‘ the single intelligent ad- 
vance on practical lines made by public 
authority within the last quarter of 
a century,’’ and that act does loom 
largest in the public eye among the 
agencies making for the agricultural 
development of the West. But, thanks 
to the efforts of the national and State 
departments of agriculture, every 
year sees an advance in the farmer’s 
knowledge of the chemistry of soils, 
the means for combating insect pests, 
_and thé value of good seeds. More- 
over, millions of acres formerly re- 
garded as hopelessly arid are now 
known to be capable of bearing good 
crops if deep-soil plowing is practiced; 
so that in Texas, for example, land 
that has been offered at two dollars an 
acre has largely appreciated in value. 
Mr. Hill has done much for the 
farmers of the Northwest, and he will 
do much for the whole country if his 
words, emphasizing the dignity and in- 








planned, and would introduce other 
economies in the naval programme to 
the extent altogether of reducing the 
naval budget over twelve millions of 
dollars. Equally significant and grati- 
fying were the assurances given from the same 
source as to the future course of the government in 
naval construction. The House was reminded that 
another peace conference would soon meet at The 
Hague, with the object of promoting an international 
movement for the reduction of armaments. The House 
of Commons had already adopted a resolution calling 
on the government to assist in the movement. These 
considerations would affect the government’s proposal 
next year. Instead of the usual four armored ships, 
only two would be commenced, with the proviso that, 
if The Hague conference was abortive, three would 
be laid down. In the estimates for 1907-8 only a 
small sum would be included for new armored vessels, 
so these could not be begun until late in the year. 

This would emphasize at The Hague conference the 
good intent of the British government and its desire to 
bring about a reduction of armaments. Since our Con- 
gress will hold another session before The Hague con- 
ference meets next year, it will have an opportunity 
to emphasize its good intent alsoin some further re- 
duction of the naval budget. Vociferous opposition 
to any such action may be expected from Lieutenant 
Hobson, who is running for Congress on the issue of 
the biggest navy in all creation, but aside from that, 
a moderate reduction in naval estimates will probably 
meet with favor all around. 

7 « 


Making Streets Attractive. 


N EXCELLENT suggestion in the line of municipal 
adornment is made ina recent report from the 
American consul at Kehl, Germany, who tells how 
many German cities have organized competitions in 
floral decorations for windows and balconies. Prizes 
are given for the finest decorations. Strassburg has 


ANDREW CARNEGIE, 


An earnest leader in the simplified spelling movement and its chief financial supporter. 


Davis & Sanford, Copyright 1905. 


September—The Oyster Is 
Here Again! 


O! he comes, the dainty oyster, 
To the city of New York, 
And we greet him with the music 
Of the merry popping cork. 
He receives a grand ovation ; 
We have hungered late and long, 
And he finds his eager subjects 
Waiting thrice a million strong. 


E has slumbered all the summer 
In the cool, green depths below, 
Growing plump, and sweet, and juicy 
In his shell of gleaming snow ; 
And at last it is the season 
When he joins the giddy «vhirl, 
And emerges from his palace 
Made of rainbow-tinted pearl. 


E’S a dream within a paté, 
With a brown and fluted crust, 

And a touch of butter, pepper, 

And of nutmeg just a dust, 
Or a cocktail made of catsup, 

Or a hot and steaming pie, 
Or a stew of savory flavor, 

Or a fritter, or a fry. 


UT the highest titillation 
That the palate e’er can feel, 

Or the gastronomic raptures 

Of an epicure reveal, 
Is to slice a golden lemon 

From a sunny Southern dell, 
And to serve the luscious bivalve 

From his own bejeweled shell. 


. MINNA IRVING. 


dependence of the farmer’s life, are 
heeded. His predictions of the tre- 
mendous growth of population—fifty 
millions in the next twenty years— 
and of the consequent increased de- 
mand upon the country’s food-producing resources are 
accompanied by statements as to the practicable ex- 
pansion of these resources to feed a population of 
650,000,000 people. Therefore, while we are willing 
to accept as timely his warnings against wasteful 
methods in agriculture, and, as convincing, his argu- 
ments for a great expansion of the arable area, we 
believe that this century, at least, will not see the 
United States confronted by a serious food problem. 
e 


United Churches a Resistless Power. 


E FIND ourselves in perfect agreement with the 
opinion recently expressed by Bishop McFaul, 
of Trenton, that if Catholics and non - Catholics 
were to unite for the banishment of ‘“‘the evils of 
divorce and socialism,’’ success would be theirs beyond 
a doubt. And this is true not only of the evils men- 
tioned, but of others equally great and threatening to 
the peace and welfare of American homes and the 
American nation. Among them are intemperance, 
the gambling passion, and corrupt politics. No one of 
these evils, nor all of them together, could long with- 
stand the assault of an earnest and united church. In 
their aggregate membership, wealth, and social and 
moral influence, the religious denominations of the 
United States represent a mighty force, far outweigh- 
ing anything which might be brought against them 
were they to act together and for a single purpose. 
The country is theirs not only to guide, but to com- 
mand, for all that is best and highest, did they but 
utilize the powers and agencies within their reach. 
« e 


NOTHING better for a sluggish appetite than 
Abbott’s Angostura Bitters. At druggists’. 
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WEST SHORE 
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GREAT RAILWAYS SPENDING $100,000,000 TO SHIFT THEIR TERMINALS. 











PRESENT STATIONS ON THE JERSEY CITY WATER-FRONT OF LEADING LINES FROM THE SOUTH AND WEST, AND ROUTES OF THE TUNNELS UNDER THE NORTH RIVER WHEREBY 
THEY WILL REACH NEW STATIONS IN NEW YORK. ALSO ROUTE OF THE TUNNEL THAT WILL CONNECT THE STATIONS ON THE NEW JERSEY SIDE.—Drawn by H. M. Pettit. 
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Famous Leaders of the Notable Fortieth Congress 


By Hon. William Pinkney Whyte, United States Senator from Maryland 


T DOES not seem open to disputation that more 

notable political leaders constituted the active 
working legislative element in the Fortieth Congress 
than in any other Congress which has assembled since 
the close of the Civil War. This is not said in dis- 
paragement of other Congresses, but merely as an 
aftermath of the bloody period between 1861 and 1865, 
in illustration of the fact that great crises in a nation 
produce remarkable personages in council as well as 
in camp. Some of them can be grouped in a word- 
photograph. 

William Pitt Fessenden, though born in New 
Hampshire, had been educated in Maine. Graduating 
at Bowdoin College, he made his home there, where 
he was very often a member of its Legislature, and 
before coming to the Senate, in 1854, had been a Repre- 
sentative in the House during the Twenty-seventh 
Congress. From 1854 until September, 1869, when 
he died, he had been constantly in the public service 
either as Secretary of the Treasury or as United 
States Senator. Although sixty-two years of age in 
the Fortieth Congress, he was in the prime of his life. 
He had been chairman of the Finance Committee of 
the Senate, and displayed, in his knowledge of finan- 
cial affairs, the most comprehensive ability, and the 
clearest conception of the solid credit of the govern- 
ment and its power to meet every financial emergency. 
His services to his country in this regard were incal- 
culable in value. Indeed, they were such, during the 
crisis of the war between the States, that Charles 
Sumner declared Mr. Fessenden ‘‘ was in the finan- 
cial field all that our best generals were in arms.’’ 

No man was more thoroughly equipped for a debate 
of intellectual giants, in accuracy of statement, 
logical deduction, readiness of reply, and in discipline 
of temper—at all times the shield of a master in 
heated controversy. As a debater on the floor of the 
Senate he was primus inter pares, for he had no 
superior. He was possessed of that eloquence which 
Cicero understood to comprehend general knowledge, 
strong feeling, sound judgment, ability to impart to 
others the convictions of our own minds, and to bring 
our hearers into perfect accord with ourselves. He 
was the most forceful advocate for the payment of 
the public debt in gold, and repudiated the baneful 
contention that it could be honestly discharged in 
depreciated greenbacks. He spoke with singular 
precision and never with the slightest show of anger. 
His courage was undaunted, moral and physical, and 
he pursued the even tenor of his way in all things, 
without thought of approval of his friends or the 
criticism of his enemies. Reserved in manner, he was 
not very congenial with those he did not know well, 
but to those brought into close communion with him 
in official or social life he was a charming and cordial 
companion. It was my good fortune toserve with him 
on the Committee of Public Buildings and Grounds, 
of which he was chairman. Notwithstanding his vote 
for acquittal in the impeachment trial of Andrew 
Johnson, he was considered by all his colleagues, even 
the ‘‘dyed in the wool’’ Republicans, as indisputably 
the ablest leader of his party in the Senate. He 
should rank among the most illustrious men of his 
time. 

Oliver P. Morton, of Indiana, was of a mould far 
different from that of Senator Fessenden. He was a 
born leader of men, not successful by the arts of per- 
suasive eloquence, but by skillful organization and the 
sharp manceuvres of a general in the field. He was a 
native of Indiana, and in 1860 had been elected by the 
Republicans Lieutenant-Governor of the State, and on 
the election of Governor Lane to the Senate had gone 
into the executive office. It was in the dark days of 
1861, and at that period he was a stalwart in his 
health and in his politics. His conduct of his party 
was of the most aggressive character ; in his political 
vocabulary there was no such word as “fail.’’ He 
had been trained in that school which subsequently 
drifted into ‘‘ bossism,’’ and he was ever ready for 
war to the knife for the ascendency of his political 
friends. He was plain of speech, but forcible in the 
presentation of his thoughts. He knew how to man- 
age his party associates when a hotly contested ques- 
tion was in order. Even while leading his friends on 
the floor of the Senate in that Congress, though he 
was in ill health and paralyzed from his waist to his 
feet, he never tired in vigilance or lost a chance to 
win a victory in parliamentary strife. It would often 
touch the hearts of his brother Senators to note the 
suffering which his face would indicate that he was 
enduring ; but he was a soldier of iron will on the 
field of contest, and was never known to surrender. 
Few political leaders had ever exercised such rigid 
discipline in the management of their loyal followers, 
and his work in that regard gave unmistakable evi- 
dence of a master-mind. The Republican party owes 
him a great debt of gratitude for his conspicuous and 
successful leadership, and the country is also indebted 
for some substantial and useful legislation. His pro- 
totype had never before appeared in that august body, 
and we shall probably never there look upon his like 
again. 

Roscoe Conkling was born in New York in 1829. 
His father had been a Representative from that State 
in the Seventeenth Congress, and the son came to the 
House as a member of the Thirty-sixth Congress, and 
was re-elected to the Thirty-seventh, but was defeated 
by Francis Kernan for the Thirty-eighth, yet he re- 


appeared in the House as a member in the Thirty- 
ninth, and was re-elected to the Fortieth Congress ; 
but he was, in January, 1867, transferred by the 
Legislature to the Senate to take the seat of Ira Har- 
ris. It is a curious circumstance that, in 1846, he 
had become a student of law in the office of Francis 
Kernan, by whom he was defeated for election to the 











HON. WILLIAM PINKNEY WHYTE, MARYLAND'S 
‘*GRAND OLD MAN.” 





lhe career of the Hon. William Pinkney Whyte, of Maryland, 
has been a notable one. Vesides having been mayor ot BRaitimore 
(unanimously elected) and comptroller and Governor of his State, 
he has been at considerable intervals apart three times a member 
ot the United States Senate. He served in that body by appomit- 
ment in 1868-9, by election in 1875-31, and is now, by appointment, 
filling the vacancy caused by the death of Senator Gorman. Mr. 
Whyte is an eminent lawyer and a Democratic statesman ot high 
rank. He isthe “grand old man” of his State, having recently 
entered his eighty-third year. Some interesting things are told ot 
him. He has never tasted liquor nor used tobacco; he has never 
been inside of a saloon; he is not a member of any club; he has 
detended sixty alleged murderers in the courts and secured the 
acquittal of all ot them; he always rides in an ordinary day car 
on a passenger train and on the street cars in a city ; he declines 
to use a typewriter ; he is one of the few Senators alive who, in 
1869, voted against entranchising the negroes ; and he never talks 
politics on Sunday. During his long lite Mr. Whyte has met 
many famous Americans, and in the accompanying article he pays 
high tribute to six great public men, 











House in 1862, and that in the Forty-fourth, Forty- 
fifth, and Forty-sixth Congresses he sat side by side 
with the same Kernan as the Senators from the State 
of New York. He was about twenty-nine years of 
age at the time of his first election to the House, but 
he made his mark as a man of uncommon brilliancy 
and power, and forged to the front early in his service. 
He was a master of the English language in its purity, 
a ripe scholar, and an industrious student, so that he 
was well informed on most of the subjects which 
came up for debate, and his fluency of speech earned 
for him a prominence as an eloquent and accom- 
plished debater. 

When he was transferred to the Senate his pol- 
ished elocution, his extensive knowledge of affairs, his 
stately carriage, the richness of his diction, his keen 
satire and biting sarcasm made him a foe in debate 
worthy of any man’s steel. He was at that time a 
marvel among Republicans in his hold upon the rank 
and file of his party. 

He was one of the most effective advocates of the 
Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution, and while 
the powerful speech he made in its favor was of the 
strictest partisanship, it won for him the highest praise 
as a lawyer of great ability. He was on most of the 
leading committees of the Senate, and especially an 
attentive and useful member of the judiciary. The 
civil-rights bill drew from him a brilliant and earnest 
argument, and no Senator was more determined in his 
appeal for the resumption of specie payments. He 
supported the electoral bill with all his wonted ardor 
and zeal, and was largely instrumental in securing its 
passage. Senator Conkling was very reserved in 
his manner, and had a high regard for the sanctity 
of the person. He permitted no boisterous familiarity 
with him, and exacted the highest personal respect on 
all occasions. When he took a liking to a colleague 
he was cordial and friendly to a degree, and was ever 
ready to serve a friend or a constituent. 

Fessenden, Morton, and Conkling, essentially differ- 
ent from each other as stars differ in glory, consti- 
tuted a triumvirate of whom the Republican party 
was justly proud. 

Thomas A. Hendricks, although born in Ohio, early 
adopted Indiana as his home. He began his political 
career in 1848 in the Legislature of that State, and 
soon went to the House of Representatives in the 
Thirty-second and Thirty-third Congresses. He was 
also commissioner of the land office for several years, 
and came to the Senate in March, 1863. He had not 
shown in the House the great ability which he, exhib- 
ited in the Senate. His constant attendance in the 
Senate in the discharge of his public duties, his famil- 
iarity with the routine of the various departments of 
the government, his high sense of honor, made him 


ever able and watchful of the public interests, and 
one of the most valuable working Senators. He was 
an admirable debater, and a splendid leader of the 
small band of Democratic Senators entitled to seats 
upon that floor. Indeed, they were so sparse, they 
might have held a caucus under anumbrella. He was 
their spokesman in their opposition to the reconstruct- 
ive legislation after the war. No man was better 
fitted for a leader in the Senate, for he had had long 
and valuable experience as the head of his party in 
many bitter conflicts in the State of Indiana. His 
subsequent career as the candidate of the Democratic 
party for Vice-President, as the colleague of Samuel J. 
Tilden, in 1876, and his election to that office as the 
running mate with Grover Cleveland, in 1884, attest 
the accuracy of this opinion of the man. 

James A. Bayard, of Delaware, came of an illus- 
trious family which had rendered signal services to the 
United States. He had been three times elected for 
full terms to the Senate prior to the meeting of the 
Fortieth Congress. A lawyer of great legal attain- 
ments, of large practice, wide knowledge of affairs, he 
was specially fitted for the place on the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, of which Charles Sumner was chair- 
man, and on that for the revision of the laws of the 
United States, of which Roscoe Conkling was chair- 
man. He was admired and trusted for his high ideals 
of statesmanship, and held in great regard by his 
Democratic associates. His education had been of the 
very best, and his later reading had been of works of 
undisputed authority and extensive research. Full of 
information, and with the courage of his convictions, 
there was no time when he was not ready for debate. 

A polished speaker, a gentleman of the old school, 
full of pride of ancestry, his addresses were always 
couched in the finest diction, abounding in courtesy 
and without rancor of any sort. Those were troub- 
lous times, but there were no collisions produced by 
the arguments of Senator Bayard. He wasa Senator 
who bore himself with great dignity, yet with absolute 
kindliness toward all with whom he came in contact. 
In the conferences of his party friends he was al- 
ways a ‘“‘safe andsane’’ adviser, whose views rarely 
met with disfavor. He was a model from whom his 
eminent son, Thomas Francis Bayard, fashioned his 
own political life in later years. 

Charles R. Buckalew, of Pennsylvania, was one of 
the most scholarly of the Senators of that day ; he hac 
not received a collegiate education, but was largely 
his own teacher, and was emphatically dubbed a 
‘*book-worm.’’ He had served in the Pennsylvania 
senate for many years ; had been a commissioner from 
the United States to exchange treaties with Paraguay 
in 1854, and resident minister at Ecuador, and was 
elected to the Senate by one vote in 1863, and took 
his seat at the beginning of the Thirty-eighth Congress, 
and served till March 3d, 1869. He was so well quali- 
fied for important service in the Senate that he was 
placed upon its leading committees. On the Commit- 
tee of Reconstruction he did all in his power to prevent 
the enactment of measures which he stoutly main- 
tained were iilegal, and in the debates on these pro- 
posed acts of Congress his speeches were of the high- 
est order of parliamentary discussion, and gave unmis- 
takable manifestations of a logical mind imbued with 
the early constitutional views, and earned for him a 
very prominent position as a profound thinker and 
able debater. 

His quiet, unobtrusive manner and indisposition to 
thrust himself in the lime-light of public vision kept 
him in the background, but to his colleagues in the 
Senate he was a man of mark and of great value to 
the country in his clearness of conception as to the 
utility of certain legislation, and in his service and 
earnest advocacy of what he deemed right, and his 
courage in condemnation of what seemed to him to be 
clearly wrong. Thus in his senatorial term Pennsyl- 
vania was represented by one of its best citizens, who 
followed in the wake of that sterling tribune of the 
people— Silas Wright, of New York. No better type 
could have been chosen as an exemplar of patriotic 
usefulness. 

Hendricks, Bayard, and Buckalew—these were the 
three leaders around whom the little band of Demo- 
cratic Senators clustered with unfaltering confidence. 
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Small Return for a Big Monopoly. 


MOVED BY fear of competition, the New York 

Telephone Company has offered the city $116,000 
a year, to be increased in twenty-five years to $200,- 
000 annually, for a monopoly of the local telephone 
service. Half rates for the public offices are prom- 
ised, but no concessions to general subscribers or pa- 
trons. Niggardly as these concessions are-—less for 
exclusive rights than a rival company offers for the 
right to compete—they demonstrate the falsity of the 
monopoly’s assertions that it has been giving as cheap 
a service as it could afford. What the public may ex- 
pect from it if it is left in undisputed possession of the 
field may be surmised from the working of its latest 
much-heralded reduction of message rates. This was 
made at the expense of the hotels and other establish- 
ments operating pay stations, for such subscribers are 
still obliged to pay the old rate ; naturally such a “‘ re- 
duction ’’ proves a farce in practice. Y~«: other large 
cities not in the grip of a telephone m » 'y have a 
five-cent rate. 
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GREEN-ROOM SCENE IN THE SECOND ACT OF “ THE CHORUS LADY,” AT THE SAVOY THEATRE Hall. 


DOROTHY DONNELLY, IN “‘ THE DAUGHTERS FRANCES RING, PLAYING “ SONIA STEP- 
OF MEN,” SOON TO BE PRESENTED AT NIAK” IN ““MAN AND HIS ANGEL,” 
THE HUDSON THEATRE.-- Rose Stndio 4T THE HACKETT THEATRE. 


HOLBROOK BLINN, LEADING MAN IN “ MAN AND EMMETT CORRIGAN AS THE WANDERING JEW IN 


HIS ANGEL,” AT THE HACKETT J “THE PRINCE OF INDIA,” AT THE 
THEATRE BROADWAY THEATRE. Hall. 





LINDA ARVIDSON, INGENUE IN “THE ONE THE PATTY FRANK TROUPE IN THEIR “ HUMAN-COLUMN ” ACT GRACE MERRITT, THE STAR OF ‘“‘ WHEN 
WOMAN, THOMAS DIXON, JR.'S, NEW AT THE HIPPODROME, KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN FLOWER,” 
PLAY.—Habenich. ON TOUR.—Schiloss. 


THE DRAMATIC SEASON FAIRLY OPEN IN NEW YORK. 
PLAYS AND PLAYERS NOW TO BE SEEN BY THEATRE-GOERS, 
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VAN NESS AVENUE, SHOWING HOW STORES HAVE BEEN PLACED IN FRONT OF FINE 
RESIDENCES SPARED BY THE FIRE. 


RESIDENCES ON POST STREET NOW USED AS OFFICES BY FIRMS WHOSE FORMER 
BUILDINGS WERE DESTROYED BY THE FLAMES. 





























AT THE CORNER OF FILLMORE AND GEARY STREETS—-NEW JEWISH SYNAGOGUE AND NEW 
MASONIC TEMPLE AT RIGHT THE OLD SfRUCTURES WERE THOSE MOST 
DAMAGED BY THE EARTHQUAKE. 


LOOKING DOWN MARKET STREET, FROM ABOUT FIRST—THE SIDEWALK STILL COVERED 
WITH DEBRIS, THOUGH THE WORK OF RESTORATION HAS 
BEEN GOING ON ACTIVELY. 
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A GLIMPSE OF VAN NESS AVENUE, LOOKING SOUTH—CITY-HALL TOWER IN 
LEFT BACKGROUND. 


A NORTHWARD LOOK AT VAN NESS AVENUE, NOW BEING TURNED FROM A SUPERB’ 
RESIDENTIAL INTO A BUSINESS STREET. 
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GETTING THINGS GRADUALLY TO RIGHTS ON CLAY STREET, 
AT THE FOOT OF MARKET, 


MARKET STREET, THE GREAT BUSINESS THOROUGHFARE, AS SEEN FROM TAYLOR—JAMES FLOOD 


BUILDING AT LEFT CENTRE ; CALL BUILDING AND EMPORIUM AT RIGHT CENTRE. 


SAN FRANCISCO RISING ANEW FROM DISASTER AND RUIN. 


ENERGETIC CITIZENS OF THE GOLDEN GATE METROPOLIS RAPIDLY REBUILDING THEIR GREAT CITY AND RESTORING ITS 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY AND PROSPERITY.—Photographs by John Dicks Howe. 
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BOUT NINE months ago I wrote an article for 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY describing some of the features 
of American opportunity in Mexico. At that time I 
mentioned particularly the copper mines of that coun- 
try, and predicted that within a short time these enor- 
mous and high-grade metalliferous deposits would be 
the means of making great fortunes, particularly for 
the active citizens of the United States. Since that 
article appeared no mineral section on the North Amer- 
ican continent has become as active as the copper belt 
in the state of Sonora, Mexico, which seems to be the 
richest copper region of North America. 

In mining, the railroad is never the pioneer. Rail- 
road builders wait until prospectors have proven the 
value of a mineral district before they will lay their 
tracks into it. This fact has been illustrated fully in 
Sonora; but the remarkable and exciting feature of 
the situation is that an actual war between two great 
financial organizations in the United States is making 
millions for the fortunate mine-owners of northern 
Mexico. 

The situation is this : The range of mountains which 
extends through Arizona, across the _ international 
boundary, and well down through the state of Sonora, 
Mexico, is the seat of the greatest new copper mines 
in the world. 
with a product estimated at from $5,000,000 to $12,- 
000,000 a year, the Copper Queen, which is said to be 
paying in dividends $10,000,000 a year to its stock- 
holders, the Calumet and Arizona, which is distribut- 
ing earnings at the rate of nearly $3,000,000 a year, 
the Greene Consolidated, which is paying almost as 
much, the Shannon, the Old Dominion, and many 
others. This belt of copper mines is known as the 
Sonora copper belt, and the annual output from all 
its properties is yearly in the neighborhood of 500,- 
000,000 pounds, worth $90,000,000. In Arizona this 
copper belt has been extensively developed. It has 
made millionaires of the men who own and operate its 
mines, and now the trend of development is south- 
ward, well over the Mexican border. 

Pioneers in northern Mexico were the first to dem- 
onstrate to the mining world the value of its astonish- 
ing copper fields. One of the pioneers was Colonel 
William C. Greene, who is now the president of the 
Greene Consolidated Copper Company and other com- 
panies, and has a fortune estimated at $25,000,000. 
Colonel Greene has not only, within seven years, at- 
tained enormous wealth himself, but has made for- 
tunes for others who took an interest in his property 
when it was in its infancy, and when the pioneer and 
miner needed funds for development and the purchase 
of equipment. Another pioneer in Sonora who had 
become wealthy is Davis Richardson, of Los Angeles 
and New York, of Richardson Brothers Company, 
owners of some of the great mines in central-eastern 
Sonora. Another pioneer in that region is J. J. Smith, 
a mining operator of many years’ experience in the 
various mineral sections of the West. It was Mr. 
Smith who located the Anaconda Sonora mine, which 
is developing into one of the richest copper properties 
in Sonora. 

When these pioneers, daring the worst of dangers 
and the most bitter hardships, had demonstrated the 
value of the mines of the Sonora copper belt, two 
great railroad and financial communities of the United 
States became attracted to the district. One of these 
was headed by E. H. Harriman, probably the most 
remarkable railroad genius in the world. The other 
is headed by the Phelps-Dodge Company, an enor- 
mously large organization, which has made its fortune 


In this range are the United Verde, - 
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from Arizona copper mines, and is now receiving a 
greater income than ever from this source. This in- 
come amounts to $1,000,000 a month. 

In order to supply the necessary transportation and 
railroad connection for its Arizona properties, the 
Phelps-Dodge Company began the construction of rail- 
road systems in Arizona, directly competing with the 
Harriman lines. These Phelps-Dodge roads have been 
extended into Sonora, Mexico, and the Phelps-Dodge 
Company some time ago secured from the Mexican 
government a concession for the construction of a line 
passing directly through the heart of the copper belt 
of Sonora, connecting at the north end with the trunk 
lines of the United States, and on the south and west 
with Guaymas, an important Mexican seaport on the 
Gulf of California. 

Before the Phelps-Dodge Company, however, had 
begun the construction of this road a company organ- 
ized by E. H. Harriman, and known as the Cananea, 
Yaqui River and Pacific Railroad, secured a concession 
from the Mexican government over practically the 
same route, and began at once the rapid construction 
of its lines. It was necessary, in order to rush this 
line forward as rapidly as possible and head off the 
competing Phelps-Dodge project, that extraordinary 
means be employed by the Harriman Company. The 
railroad ties for this road were bought in Japan and 
are being unloaded at Guaymas, whence they are 
transported over the part of the railroad already 
finished, to the new construction. Last week four 
car-loads of mules from Kansas City passed across 
the international boundary at Nogales, Ariz., on their 
way south to the grading camps of the Cananea, 
Yaqui River and Pacific Railroad. In two weeks 150 
large four-horse scrapers were taken from the United 
States into Mexico for this work. Already an enor- 
mous steel bridge costing $300,000 has been built over 
the Yaqui River, which this railroad crosses on its way 
northward. itis reported, also, that the Phelps-Dodge 
Company has already begun grading the road which 
it expects to build through practically the same ter- 
ritory as that which is reached by the Cananea, Yaqui 
River and Pacific. 

Following this railroad building has come the erec- 
tion of enormous smelters to reduce the ores of this 
rich region of Sonora. One of these smelters is owned 
by a company headed by Colonel William C. Greene, 
and is located at Guaymas, the seaport terminus of 
the railroad. Another concentrating plant, which is 
to be built by the Phelps-Dodge Company at the pres- 
ent terminus of their railroad, will cost $1,000,000. 
A company in which Colonel Greene and Davis Rich- 
ardson are associated will build an enormous copper 
smelter on the line of this road right in the centre of 
the copper belt. The news of this railroad construc- 
tion, of the smelter building, and of the opening of 
great mines in the copper belt of Sonora has spread 
quickly to mining camps in the United States, where 
men are always on the alert for new opportunities. 
As a result parties of mining men are already flocking 
into Sonora, in order to obtain valuable holdings be- 
fore the railroad is finished and before properties have 
all been located and have risen to a high price. Min- 
ing men have gone in from Colorado, Texas, Arizona, 
and other States, and this rush, which is just begin- 
ning, is likely to reach, during the coming winter, the 
proportions of a mining rush. 

The greatest fortunes which will be made as a re- 
sult of the opening of the copper region of Sonora will 
come to those who got control of properties there be- 








fore the railroads began to build and while the country 
was still wild and desolate. The article which I wrote 
nine months ago touched on this situation. I ex- 
pressed the opinion then that the result of the knowl- 
edge of the rich mineral resources of this district 
would be the activity and enterprise which have come 
to pass. I mentioned in that article particularly a ten- 
mile mountain range on which were located the prin- 
cipal properties discovered and held by J. J. Smith, a 
pioneer, and his associates. These associates were 
principally St. Paul and Chicago business men, and 
the company which they formed is the Anaconda 
Sonora Copper Company. 

Since the first of last year this company has opened 
up its property extensively, and has blocked out, ac- 
cording to its engineer’s estimate, about $5,250,000 
worth of rich copper ore, containing also high values 
in gold and silver. The company has also purchased a 
smelter of 120 tons daily capacity, which it is prepar- 
ing now toerect and operate. Soon after the company 
was organized the directors decided to invite the co- 
operation of business men in developing its property. 
A small number of the company’s shares were offered 
for sale. These, I am told by William S. Barbee, of 
Chicago, secretary and treasurer of the company, were 
quickly sold. A second block was placed on the mar- 
ket, and these also have been bought rapidly by those 
who appreciated the opportunities in the Sonora cop- 
per belt, and knew the character of the men who con- 
trol this mine. ; 

I am told that this company has now obtained prac- 
tically all the funds which it needs for placing its prop- 
erty on a producing and extremely profitable basis. It 
is one of the companies which are benefiting directly by 
competition between great railroad interests in Sonora. 
The Cananea, Yaqui River and Pacific Railroad will 
pass directly west of this mine, within a distance of 
nine miles, and the company will have its smelter on 
the railroad, to be able to transport its ore from the 
mine to the smelter at a small expense. This fact 
will permit this mine, like a few others in Sonora, to 
operate on a very large scale, paying correspondingly 
large profits to its owners. 

I would suggest, as I did in my first article, that 
any one who is interested in the opportunity which 
the copper belt of Sonora offers for a highly profitable 
investment should write as soon as possible to Mr. 
William S. Barbee, 822 National Life Building, Chi- 
cago, and ask him about the Anaconda-Sonora. No 
one knows better than a mining man how valuable 
new railroad transportation is to a copper-producing 
property. A copper mine with rich ores may pay a 
fair profit with a railroad at a considerable distanee, 
but large operations, which are necessary for the pay- 
ment of the largest profits, are only possible with rail- 
road transportation at hand. 

The profits from the copper industry have been in- 
creasing rapidly during the last year, particularly on 
account of the advancing price of copper metal. [| 
have just seen a statement from one of the leading 
copper men in the United States, that it is probable 
that the metal which now sells around nineteen cents 
a pound will shortly go to twenty cents. There is 
every reason to believe that the price will continue to 
rise, as the consumption of copper metal is extending 
enormously. England, France, and Germany are now 
heavy buyers of the United States and Mexico. One 
result of the increasing demand for copper in Europe 
is the extension there of trolley, electric light, and 
telephone systems, and wherever electricity is used, 
copper is indispensable. 





What the State Is Giving Away. 


UNLESS the Legislature soon intervenes with a law 

absolutely forbidding the practice of granting 11n- 
limited franchises for the use of public utilities to pri- 
vate corporations, New York State will wake up at an 
early date, and when too late, to the fact that it has 
granted away, practically for nothing, to railroad com- 
panies and electric-light concerns, not only the power 
of Niagara Falls, but nearly all the available power of 
all the rivers and streams in the State. The extent 
to which this scheme of enriching acomparatively few 
individuals at the expense of the State has already 
gone is hardly realizable. The three electric compa- 
nies operating from Niagara have already secured the 
equivalent of 415,000 horse-power, and another power 
company located in the upper Hudson valley has se- 
cured exclusive water rights under unlimited fran- 
chises, covering no less than seventeen counties in the 
eastern and central portions of the State. The com- 
pany is already supplying power in ten of these coun- 
ties to railroads and other business enterprises. Plans 
for the electrification of several of the great trunk 
railroads of the State are under way, and it is ex- 
pected that these will create a demand for all the 
power that can be generated at a good market rate. 
It is also proposed to build storage reservoirs at the 
State’s expense in the Adirondacks to help the power 
companies out in the dry season. 

The electrification of the railroads and the develop- 
ment of other industries by electric power are fine 
things in their way, but they are certain to be enor- 
mously profitable to the individuals and corporations 
directly concerned, and there is no reason why these 
water-power franchises, which belong to all the peo- 
ple, should not be granted under terms which will turn 
back some part of this profit into the public treasury 





for public use. The State should either sell these 
water rights under limited franchises, or make use of 
the power itself. It is intolerable that it should grant 
away these valuable privileges for nothing, and for an 
unlimited period of time, while the people, from 
whence these rights come and to whom they belong, 
are left without any consideration except the privilege 
of paying whatever charge the companies choose to 
fix upon the wares they have to sell. 
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Recent Deaths of Noted Persons. 


DANIEL O’Day, vice-president of the National Transit Company 
and one of the five principal figures in the Standard Oil Company, 
died at Royan, France, on September 
13th. He was one of the most re- 
markable self-made men of the coun- 
try. Born in County Clare, Ireland, 
in 1844, he came to this country with 
his parents as a baby, and was rear- 
ed on a farm in Cattaraugus County, 
New York. He attended a country 
school for a few terms, working 
about the farm until, at the age of 
sixteen, he obtained a job as a 
freight handler in Buffalo. After 
four years of this work he went to 
the oil fields, where he soon attached 
himself to the service of the Empire 
Transportation Company, thereby 
getting his first insight into the 
methods of oil transportation which 
later proved so valuable to him. He 
rose steadily in the estimation of his 
employers and associates and came 
to be regarded as one of the master 
minds in the oil business and in the 
financial world. Mr. O’Day was the close personal friend of John D. 
Rockefeller, and his services to the Standard Oil Company in its 
earlier days of struggle were rewarded by the acquisition of large 














DANIEL O'DAY. 


interests in its holdings. He was an indefatigable worker, even 
after the tremendous success of the Standard Oil Company was as- 
sured beyond question. Formerly a resident of Buffalo, Mr. O’Day 
made his home in New York of late years. He was twice married, 
his first wife having been a Miss Newell, of Titusville, Penn. His 
second wife, who survives him, was Miss Mary Page, of Rothesay, 
New Brunswick. She is a charming and accomplished woman, with 
a fine literary mind, and her occasional contributions have been ac- 
cepted with much pleasure by several leading periodicals, including 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 

General Dmitri Feodorovitch Trepoff, commandant of the imperial 
palace and chief representative of the Russian government’s policy 
of repression, stricken by heart disease. 

Dr. Henry K. Wampole, wealthy manufacturing chemist of Phila- 
delphia, drowned in North River. 

Henry M. Neill, of New Orleans, famous cotton statistician, killed 
by trolley car. 

James A. Garland, millionaire clubman and yachtsman, of Boston 
and New York. 

Prince Albrecht, of Prussia, regent of Brunswick and the richest 
prince in Germany. 

Georges Jacobi, composer of the “* Black Crook’’ and many other 
musical works. 

Judge Richard H. Alvey, former chief judge of the Maryland State 
Court of Appeals. 

Delano C. Calvin, former surrogate of New York County. 

Daniel H. Wood, of Montclair, N. J., engineer, builder of New 
York, Susquehanna and Western, and several other railroads. 

Dr. Le Roy M. Yale, New York physician and author of medical 
works. 

Professor Ephraim Hinds, formerly one of the leading educators 
of New York State, and father-in-law of Postmaster-General Cor- 
telyou. 

Zenaide Konoplianikoyo, assassin of General Min, hanged in St. 
Petersburg. 

Charles D. McIver, president of the North Carolina Normal and 
Industrial College at Greensborough. 

George W. Robertson, of Peekskill, N. Y., State senator in 1894 
and 1895 and a member of the famous Lexow committee. 

Warren G. Elliott, president and general counsel of the Atlantic 
Coast Line Company, of Connecticut, and president of the Albe- 
marle and Chesapeake Canal Company. 
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wf The Man in the Auto i 


LORD MONTAGU sums up the racing situation 

thus: ‘‘Let us have speed races where they 
can be held either as scientific or sporting events, but 
such competitions have ceased to teach useful lessons 
for ordinary touring purposes. Economy, durability, 
and reliability in daily use are nowadays more valua- 
ble qualities than speed only, and with gasoline soar- 
ing up in price, economy in consumption is very de- 
sirable.’’ So that the Glidden tour, and the Tourist 
Trophy contest in the Isle of Man, really create as 
much interest among the buying public as road races 
did in former years and as they are supposed to do now. 


; NGLISH motorists are bitterly disappointed at the 

regulation recently issued by the inland revenue 
commissioners, because no provision is made for the 
testing of pure alcohol as a fuel for internal-combus- 
tion engines. The regulation has divided the spirit 
into two classes, 7. e., industrial methylated spirit, 
which is denatured with wood naphtha, and mineral- 
ized methylated spirit, which, in addition to the wood 
naphtha, has mineral naphtha or petroleum oil mixed 
with it. Sothat motorists are debarred from using the 
industrial methylated spirit, which is low in price, and 
compelled to use a mixture of alcohol and petroleum, 
which is higher in price. It is feared that the large 
use of alcohol for motor purposes cannot be obtained 
under these conditions. Industrial methylated spirits 
may be used in the arts and manufactures, but the 
regulations specifically state that the spirit cannot be 
used for the purpose of lighting, heating, or motor 
power, and that the use of the spirits for these pur- 
poses will not be sanctioned ; hence, the motor indus- 
try is compelled to use a spirit costing ten or twelve 
cents a gallon more than that allowed for other indus- 
tries and very much more impure. Industrial methy- 
lated spirit will be alcohol to which one-nineteenth of 
its bulk of wood naphtha will be added. It must be 
borne in mind that heretofore methylated spirits con- 
tained wood naphtha to the extent of one-ninth of the 


bulk of the alcohol. Mineralized methylated spirit is 
prepared by adding as formerly to the bulk of alcohol 
one-ninth of wood naphtha, and by further adding 
three-eighths per cent. of mineral naphtha or petroleum 
oil. The makers of industrial methylated spirits are 
allowed a bounty of three cents a proof gallon. The 
mineralized methylated spirit has no allowance made, 
so that it will cost more than the first named; it is 
impurer. 
OME ONE has well said that mechanically propelled 
vehicles are now divided into two classes—money- 
spenders and money-earners—the spenders, of course, 
being the pleasure vehicles, and the earners, the busi- 
ness motor-wagon. There are now in daily use in this 
country about 3,500 motor-wagons, undergoing the 
most severe private tests in public use, and while the 
figures of these private tests are difficult to gather, 
they are really much more effective than public tests 
held under tentative and empirical rules. 


LARGE map of the roads of New York State, ex- 
isting, improved, and to be improved under the 
$50,000,000 bond issue and the Higbie-Armstrong 
highway improvement act and its amendment, has 
been prepared by State Engineer and Surveyor Van 
Alstyne, and will soon be ready for distribution to 
State, county, and town officials and other interested 
parties. This map shows 692 miles of improved roads 
already completed, 1,550 miles planned, which have 
been approved by the various boards of super- 
visors, and 5,450 miles whose improvement is recom- 
mended by the State engineer for the purpose of 
forming a complete system of improved roads for the 
State. By contrasting colors the map shows that 533 
towns have adopted the money system of highway im- 
provement, while 399 adhere to the labor system, 
whose abandonment the State engineer earnestly rec- 
ommends. From reports of the department’s road 
inspectors, it is estimated, that there are about 67,- 


579 miles of highways in constant use. About 3,754 
miles of highways have been surfaced with gravel, 
1,501 with crushed stone, while about 39,045 have 
been shaped and crowned. The State engineer regards 
the work of road improvement as progressing more 
than satisfactorily. ' 
s 

[N ORDER to get the best possible service from the 

motor of a car, the six following conditions should 
be observed unfailingly : 

1. Keep the motor speed as nearly as may be at its normal—that is 
to say, at the speed at which it develops its most efficient work, at 
all times. 

2. Except in cases of emergency, never permit it either to race 
or labor. 


3. Run with the time of ignition advanced to the limit of smooth 
working 

4. Adjust the carburetor to yield the weakest mixture which can 
be obtained without misfiring under any circumstances. 

5. Never allow the motor to run without lubricant, or to become 
overheated. 


6. Do not over-lubricate. 
a 


HE NON-USE, excepting in a limited way, of auto- 
mobile fire-engines in this country has often been 
commented upon. Our fire chiefs find the’ pleasure 
automobile, the real red-devil wagon, the real thing as 
a hurry-up medium to get toa fire with ; but what’s the 
use of their getting there ahead of the fire-fighting 
machines and their crews? Hanover, Germany, has 
four automobile fire-engines in use—two electrically 
impelled and two by steam. They have been in use 
there for four years, from 1902 to 1906, doing most 
effective and prompt service. The cost of mainte- 
nance of these three automobile fire-engines for four 
years was $2,849.31, an average of $712.32, the cost 
increasing naturally enough after their first two 
years of use. Three similar horse-drawn fire-engines 
have cost, during the same period of time, over $3,000 
per year, or, to be more exact, $9,150.69, a saving per 
year in favor of the automobile engines of $2,281.67. 
ALEX SCHWALBACH. 





Chinese Labor Needed. 


HE DECISION to admit Chinese coolies as laborers 
on the Panama Canal is at once a concession to 
common sense and business principles in the canal ad- 
ministration and a confession of the folly and weak- 
ness of our present exclusion policy. In deference to 
the demands of the union-labor interests, the work on 
the canal has been needlessly embarrassed and retarded 
by rules and regulaticns, which, however proper and 
important they may be up here in the States, were 
wholly inapplicable under the conditions, climatic and 
industrial, existing at the isthmus. Thus the eight- 
hour law, so long insisted upon, was found to be utterly 
impracticable with the class of laborers employed on 
the canal, and has been finally abandoned. 

The admission of Chinese coolies has been bitterly 
resisted, despite the fact that nearly all who have had 
to do with the actual administration of affairs at the 
isthmus, including President Magood and Engineer 
Stevens, have repeatedly declared that Chinese labor 
was absolutely essential for the success of the under- 
taking. This conclusion has been reached after ex- 
periments with native laborers and Jamaica negroes 
have shown the impossibility of getting adequate serv- 
ice from either of these classes. We are, therefore, 
to have now what we should have had from the begin- 
ning, the service of the patient, industrious, tractable 
Chinaman to do the hard work which no else can, or 
will, do. 

At Panama, as in Hawaii and the Philippines, the 
conditions of industry and the labor market are such 
that little or no progress can be made without the help 
of these people whom we have treated, under our 
laws, as if they had no rights which we are bound 
to respect. Here in the United States, and especially 
in the middle West and the Pacific slope, the scarcity 
of common laborers has become a serious menace to 
many industries, and the situation seems to be grow- 
ing worse each year. In the great grain and fruit- 
growing sections it is more and more difficult to find 
workers enough at any price to care for the crops. 
The universal complaint is that such common white 
laborers as are found are shiftless, lazy, and unreli- 
able. And yet we propose to continue the exclusion 
from the country of a class of workers who, whatever 
their failings may be, are admittedly reliable, thrifty, 
and industrious. We close the door upon these and 
keep it wide open for others who come here from 
Europe to add to the slum population of our cities, 
and recruit our asylums, prisons, and almshouses. 


A Wise Sacrifice. 


THE SUM of $80,000 a year is what the governments 

of Australian states sacrifice by prohibiting the 
importation of opium into the country except for me- 
dicinal purposes. Some day, let us hope, the enlight- 
ened governments of the world will see the folly of 
making revenue out of traffic in drugs or drinks which 
work injury to their people. Not only is it morally 
wrong, but economically a blunder. Any temporary 
loss of revenue from prohibition of trade in deleterious 
substances is soon more than made up in the increased 
efficiency of the people freed from the evil habit. 
Here is a case where godliness is made literally “‘ profit- 
able.”’ Australia’s example should be followed by 
some of the older states of the world. 


Mysteries of the American Watch Trade. 
Editor Leslie’s Weekly : 
«URTHER investigation, since the publication of an 
article in LESLIE’S WEEKLY of August 9th, has 
brought to light facts proving that the mysteries of 
the American watch trade are multi-sided, and that 
the attempt upon the part of the Democratic speakers 
upon the floor of the House of Representatives to 
unite the question of the existence of a watch trust 
with the consideration of tariff revision was no more 
fallacious than that of the Republican members who, 
in championing the principles of protection, based their 
argument to a large extent upon the denial of the 
existence cf a trust, thereby tacitly admitting the 
claim of the Democratic speakers, that if a watch 
trust does exist, its perpetuation, if not its origin, is 
dependent upon a high-tariff rate. 

There is little doubt that Mr. Rainey, in the use of 
the term trust, in its modernized acceptance, conveyed 
an impression of the existence of a recognized and ad- 
mitted organization among certain watch manufactur- 
ers and watch-case makers. It seems that in the 
modernized acceptance of the term trust, as it is ap- 
plied to combined interests to-day, a watch trust does 
not exist, but, on the other hand, it seems to be well es- 
tablished, by the evidence submitted on the floor of the 
House of Representatives, that there is a condition of 
combined interests, which tends to restrict competition 
by a commercial boycotting of companies not belong- 
ing to the combine. 

There is little doubt but that the broad principles 
of protection are most emphatically believed in by 
every American watch manufacturer and watch-case 
maker, and in the recent discussion, the combin- 
ing of the question of tariff and the existence of a 
watch trust by Republican congressional speakers has 
placed the Republican party before the public in en- 
tirely the wrong light. The trust, if one does exist, 
or the business combine, which, it is claimed, does 
exist among several of the leading companies, does 
not in any manner depend upon the protection given 
by tariff for its existence, nor is it in any sense of the 
word a creature of the tariff. 

If foreign countries have been selected as a dump- 
ing ground for the surplus product of these combined 
companies, which seems true upon their own admis- 
sion, as they urge that it is better to sell to foreign 
countries at no profit whatever than to close their 
works and reduce their force, thereby depriving 
American workmen of positions, a protective tariff is 
in no sense of the word to blame for this over-stimula- 
tion of this industry. This unnecessary inflation, this 
over-stimulation, is a direct result, as is always the 
case, of a belief upon the part of these combined in- 
terests that they could continue to control the trade 
of which they were a part, and which for a while 
they, no doubt, did control to a large extent. If from 
this over-stimulation, this concentration, with a de- 
termination to control an industry, factories are built 
which are out of proportion to the demand possible 
from home patronage when compelled to meet inde- 
pendent competition ; and if, under these conditions, 
too many men have been schooled in this particular 
line of skilled labor, and a dumping ground must be 
found in order to keep them employed, it is not the 
fault of those principles of a protection which has 
benefited our country from the time of its first adop- 
tion, but a result simply and purely traceable to com- 


mercial iniquities at home, which have taken the form 
of combines and trusts for the retarding of free com- 
petition. 

As a shrewd politician, Mr. Rainey claimed that 
there was a combination between the Elgin and Wal- 
tham watch companies and several case manufacturers, 
for the purpose of restricting and controlling competi- 
tion, and by the word of the best wholesale and retail 
merchants in the country, and by the contracts and 
price-lists of these allied concerns, proved his claim, 
and then made an attack upon this combine, whose ex- 
istence he had proven. Mr. Rainey proved the exist- 
ence of an evil, and his attack upon that evil would 
have made good Republican campaign literature, as his 
denunciation of a trust, and trust methods, could not 
exceed the desires of the adherents to that party 
which has made these reform movements the char- 
acteristic features of the present administration. 
However, with an adroitness which stamps him as the 
champion of a principle which must resort to subter- 
fuge, Mr. Rainey attributed the existence of this evil 
to an exorbitant protective tariff, and, inspired by 
personal friendship, seemingly forgetful of reason 
and logic and party principles, several Republican 
speakers lent emphasis to his claim by simply denying 
the existence of a trust, upon the statements of the 
officers of the several companies which it was claimed 
were parties to the illegal combine. 

The whole matter resolves itself into the following 
brief statements: If there is a watch trust, protect- 
ive tariff is no more to blame for its existence than it 
is to be credited with the perpetuation of the alleged 
objectionable methods of the Standard Oil Company, 
and if a combine exists, detrimental to free and unre- 
strained competition in American watches, it is within 
the province of the party which advocates protection, 
and in keeping with its past record, to investigate and 
correct the wrong which is being done. 

It was a miscarriage of judgment for the Repub- 
lican speakers in the House of Representatives to dis- 
cuss these two questions as one, and urge the cause of 
protection by the simple denial of the existence of a 
trust. Through the help of these misguided friends of 
protective tariff Mr. Rainey has placed before the 
public the very inference he desired to convey—that 
the American trust depends for its existence on the 
American tariff, while the facts are that the tariff is 
our country’s greatest blessing, evidenced in our pros- 
perity, and the trust our commercial curse, being reg- 
ulated and restricted by the very party against which 
Mr. Rainey directed the impressions created, and made 
emphatic by illogical Republican discussion. 

A. L. SACKETT. 

CANTON, OHIO, September 6th, 1906. 


Skin-Tortured Babies 


INSTANTLY RELIEVED BY WARM BATHS WITH CUTI-~ 


CURA SOAP AND ANOINTINGS WITH CUTICURA. 


The suffering which Cuticura Soap and Ointment 
have alleviated among the young, and the comfort they 
have afforded worn-out and worried parents, have led 
to their adoption in countless homes as priceless cura- 
tives for the skin ana scalp. Infantile and birth hu- 
mors, milk-crust, scalled head, eczemas, rashes, and 
every form of itching, scaly, pimply skin and scalp hu- 
mors, with loss of hair, are permanently and econom- 
ically cured when all other remedies suitable for chil- 
dren, and even the best physicians, in most cases, fail. 
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([NOTICE.—Subscribers to LESLIE’s WEEKLY | chises, and created gas and trolley mo- | 
ork, | : 
nopolies, bonded them for more than they 


at the home office, 225 Fourth Avenue, New Y 

at the full subscription rates, namely, five dollars 
per annum, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on 
what is known as “ Jasper’s Preferred List,”’ en- 


titling them to the early delivery of their papers | 


and to answers in this column to inquiries on finan- 
cial questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and, 
in emergencies, to answers by mail or telegraph. 
Preferred subscribers must remit directly to the 
office of Judge Company, in New Y: rk, and not 
through any subscription agency. 


communications are treated confidenti: ily. A two- 
cent postage stamp should always be inclosed, as 
sometimes a personal reply is necessary. All in- 
quiries should be addressed to “ Jasper,”’ Financial 
Editor, LEsLie’s WEEKLY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 
SURPRISE is expressed by thoughtful 
men everywhere over the continu- 
ance of the gambling fever in Wall 
Street in the face of an abnormally high 
money market. The public is not buy- 
ing stocks to any extent. The gamblers 
are doing the business, and doing it on 
such an extensive scale that speculators 


} o additional | 
charge is made for answering quvstic 1s, and all | 


of the old-fashioned school are amazed, | 
| with which to gamble and to seek sa 


and wondering what the end is to be. 
The sudden acquirement of wealth by a 
number of men of very moderate means, 
and still more moderate pretensions, who, 
a dozen years ago, in the enormously 
profitable era of industrial promotion, 
became millionaires in a day, implanted 
the belief in their breasts that they were 
invincible Napoleons of finance. 

Some of these were clerks, some were 
superintendents of mechanical depart- 
ments, others were politicians or local 
bosses who, through the control of munic- 
ipal legislatures, grabbed valuable fran- 





FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 


- Bonds. 


(List upon application.) 
Commission orders 
executed upon the 

New York Stock Exchanges 


Spencer Trask & Co. 
Bankers. 
William & Pine Sts., New York. 








NOTICE TO TAXPAYERS. 


“a etnieihaiaiannihs 

Department of Finance, Bureau for the Collection 
of Taxes, New York, September 3, 1906. 

TAXPAYERS WHO DESIRE TO OBTAIN their 
bills promptly should make immediate written 
requisition (blanks may be procured in the 
borough offices), stating their property by section 
or ward, block and lot or map number, making 
copy of same from their bills of last year. 

If a taxpayer is assessed for personal tax, the 
requisition should also request bill for such tax. 

Each requisition should be accompanied by an 
envelope bearing the proper address of the appli- 
cant, and with return postage prepaid. 

In case of any doubt in regard to ward, section, 
block or lot number, taxpayers should take thei 
deeds to the Department of Taxes and Assess- 
ments and have their property located on the 
maps of that Department and forward to the 
Deputy Receiver of Taxes with the requisition a 
certified memorandum of their property, which 
will be furnished by the Department of Taxes and 
Assessments. * 

Taxpayers in this manner will receive their 


bills returned by mail at the earliest possible 
moment and avoid any delay caused by waiting 
in lines, as required in case of personal applica- 
tion. 

The requisition must be addressed and mailed 


to the Deputy Receiver of Taxes in whichever 
borough the property is located, as follows: 

John J. McDonough, No. 57 Chambers street, 
Borough of Manhattan, New York. 

John B. Underhill, corner Third and Tremont 
avenues, Borough of The Bronx, New York. 

James B. Bouck, Municipal Building, Borough of 
Brooklyn, New York. 


George H. Creed, corner Jackson avenue and 
Fifth street, Long Island City, Borough of 
Queens, New York. 

John De Morgan, Borough Hall, St. George, 


Staten Island, Borough of Richmond, New York. 
After receiving the bills, the taxpayer will see 
that they are properly rebated, then draw check 
for the net amount to the order of the Receiver of 
Taxes and mai] bill and check, with an ad- 
dressed envelope. with the return postage prepaid, 
co the Deputy Receiver, in whichever borough the 
property is located. 
Checks should be mailed as soon as possible 
after fhe bills have been received by the taxpayer. 
All bills paid during October must be rebated be- 
Receiver of Taxes. 
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Learn the quickest, safest and easiest way to Make 
Money. ‘The Investment Herald shows you how small 
Savings, wisely invested, grow into fortunes. It gives 
you ALL the information concerning the leading Money 
Making enterprises and shows you how to select th2 
most successful companies and the soundest dividend 
paying stocks. Read it carefully before investing and 
avoid mistakes. It will be sent FREE for six months to 
investors. 
78-80 Wall St., New York. 
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| paths of pleasure. 


were worth, stocked them for twice as 
much as their bonded indebtedness, and 
then made all these securities worth more 
than par. No story in the ** Arabian 
Nights’’ surpasses in interest the tale 
that might be told of some of the men 
who are now leaders in Wall Street, and 
of the methods by which they amassed 
enormous wealth far exceeding their | 
wildest dreams of avarice. 

Gamblers say that their best patrons 
are men who, by sharp practice or even 
by dishonest methods, secure large 
amounts of money. The bank looter and 
the high-class burglar are the best pa- | 
trons of the gambler. The first thing | 
they seek to do with their money is to | 
put it at hazard. If they lose it they | 
have lost what did not belong to them, | 
and if they win they have more money | 


So, certain gentle- 
men who have drifted into Wall Street | 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


dishonestly acquired, is ruthlessly as- | 
sailed. Its possessors are mocked and | 
caricatured and denounced as enemies of | 
the public good, as betrayers of the peo- | 
ple and despoilers of the commonwealth. | 
What became of the luxury of Rome, we 
all know. It is apart of history. The 
saving common sense of the Ameri- 
can people, the inherent purpose ’way 
down in the heart of every decent man 
and woman to deal justly with his fellow- 
man and fellow-woman, may preserve 
this nation from the fate of Rome, but 
we will owe no thanks to the gambling 
element of Wall Street. And if this ele- 
ment wishes to escape the retribution it 
so deliberately invites, it must deal with 
greater fairness and with a nearer ap- 
proach to honesty with the American 
people. There must be less of the one- 
man despotism in our great corporations, | 
and more of an equality of interest in the | 
fair and just distribution of their surplus | 
income. 

What the people can do by legislation 





| command, 


A. L. WISNER & CO., Publishers, Dept. 3 | 


in the past decade indulge in stock specu- 
lation, knowing its risk and realizing its 
opportunities. The risk they minimize 
as much as possible, and the opportuni- 
ties they never pass by. And I have 
observed that they take great pains to 
give the public the most of the risks and 
the least of the opportunities. 

These are not common gamblers that 
I speak of, and they no doubt would re- 
sent the name by which I called them. 
Nevertheless, they are “‘the doctors of 
chances ’’ of Wall Street. Their wealth 
| has given them a commanding position 
| in banking circles. Their bank accounts 
| are very desirable, and directorates and 





| are freely open to them. They have the 
| use, therefore, not only of their own 
| money, but of large amounts of others’ 
cash that they can borrow. This ac- 
counts for the singular and surprising 
| fact that these big speculative leaders of 
| the Street have been able to sustain the 
| high prices of stocks while the money 
| market has been in a semi-panicky con- 
| dition. In some instances, bankers who 
realize the danger of the situation have 
not dared to withdraw their loans be- 
cause of the fear of precipitate and ex- 
tensive liquidation that would be neces- 
sitated ; in others, the leading men in 
financial institutions are personally inter- 
ested in maintaining the prices of certain 
securities, and do not care to have them 
| sell lower. 
| But laws of trade and finance cannot 
| be violated with impunity any more than 
| the laws of health and of nature. If the 
tension in the stock market is not less- 
| ened before the demand for money for 
| the moving of the crops abates, there 
| must be liquidation, and, whatever pres- 
| ent conditions may’ be, there must be 
| liquidation in the future unless the tend- 


in the most reckless extravagances is 
promptly curbed. 

The American people are great imita- 
tors. Every one follows the leader, and 
it is the custom just at present to indulge 
in extravagant habits, to make necessi- 
ties of luxuries, to give little thought to 
the future, and to live wholly in the pres- 
ent. Demagogues, quick to take advan- 
tage of favorable circumstances, are 
walking up and down the land proclaim- 
ing that the rich are getting richer and 
the poor are getting poorer. The best 
proof they can offer of their statement 


which some of our suddenly-inflated mil- 
lionaires are affecting. Whether the lat- 
ter do this to separate themselves more 





distinctly from the rest of the people in | 


the absurd vanity which marks their ex- 
istence, or whether it is a thoughtless ex- 
uberance of dissipation, I do not know. 
But they are inviting the swift vengeance 
of the hand that smites, and that is the 
hand of the plain and common people, of 
the masses who are always ready to ar- 
ray themselves against the classes, and 
who give evidence, not only in the United 
States, but also in England, in France, 
_and especially in Russia at this time, of 
a burning desire to do what the prole- 
tariat did to the patricians of Rome in 
the days of the cruel Czsars. 

With general manhood suffrage pre- 
vailing in the United States, we already 
realize the power of the demagogues to 
arouse the wrath of the thoughtless, the 
superficial, and the selfish, by appeals to 
| the lowest and most selfish of human 
‘ motives. Wealth, whether honestly or 


influential positions in trust companies | 


ency of certain rich men to indulge | 


is the magnificent style of expenditures | 


at Washington and in their respective 
| States has been recently foreshadowed. 
| The work thus far done in this direction 


| has been accepted by all the interests | 


| affected as fairly satisfactory. But 
| demagogues, who do not want these 
| questions settled, and who thrive only in 
an atmosphere of unrest and unreason, 
are clamoring to go on with a campaign 
of industrial destruction, and they will 
go on unless decency, law, and order re- 
sume their sway in Wall Street as every- 
where else. It is useless to make an 
appeal to reason to those who are rush- 
| ing headlong in the race for riches, re- 
| gardless of how they may be acquired, or 
who may be trodden under foot, and 
eager only for the golden goal on which 
their eyes are fixed. 
| I have seen several panics in Wall 
Street, and they have uniformly hap- 
pened when the rage for speculation was 
| at its height, and when the leaders of the 





| market were boasting loudest of the na- | 


| tion’s prosperity. In the midst of our 
| wonderful progress at this time of record- 
breaking crops and industries, in this 
substantial golden era of wildest spec- 
| ulation, let us not deceive ourselves by 
| the belief that these wholesome condi- 
tions can last forever. 


| 
| 


} 


| 


Let us govern | 


ourselves at present by the lessons of 


the past. 


Never in the history of Wall Street, | 


not even in the palmiest days of Com- 
modore Vanderbilt or Jay Gould, has an 
effort been more deliberately made to 
put up the stock market than was made 
by the Harriman interests by a sudden 
and unexpected announcement of abnor- 


| ice 
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we 


the supply cannot exceed the demand. 
This system is being carried out by cer- 
tain other industrial interests, and every 
one knows of the fixing of railroad 
rates, at more profitable figures, that 
has been going on by the two or three 
great controlling interests during the 
past five or six years. One of the most 
uncertain and disquieting factors of the 
situation arises from the fear that these 
combinations to maintain prices and rates 
may be the subject of still more bitter 
and uncompromising attacks by the next 
Congress, as well as by the Legislatures 
about to be chosen in the respective 
States. 

I hope no one wil! regard me as a 
pessimist. I rejoice over the country’s 
prosperity, over the large crops with 
their promise of greatly added national 
wealth, over the extraordinary demand 
for labor in every industrial department, 
and the profitable prices which the prod- 
ucts of our various mining industries 
Whether Wall Street has 
discounted these conditions or not is the 
open question. I think it has, or near- 
ly so. 


“C.,”” New York: Not dealt in on Wall Street. 
Reliable information difficult to obtain. 

“'W.,”” Masssechusetts: I am able to obtain ve 
little information about either of the propertics. 
Cannot advise you with safety. 

“T.,”? Englewood, N. J.: Notice of the exchange 
of new Malting stock for old has been issued, a: d I 
understand the exchange is being made as rapiuly 
as possible. I presume it will be listed as soon as 
the transaction has been completed. 

“X. Y. Z.,”” Newark: I am told that a number 
of holders of Havana Tobacco preferred and com- 
mon have, on the decline, been evening up on for- 
mer purchases at higher figures. Those who are 
most intimately associated with the company say 
that it has had a succession of hard knocks, but sc 
far as I can learn the heavy holders have not been 
selling the stock. 

““A.,”’ Shinglehouse, Penn.: Nothing is known of 
the American Copper Company in Wall Street. The 
company was organized in 1902 with 1,000,000 shares 
at $l each. It has five claims in Wyoming, on which 
there is a small working equipment. Though the 
ore is low grade, it carries some gold with it, and 
has some prospects, with energetic management, of 
amaering success. I can get no quotation on the 
stock. 

**F.,”’ Apalachin, N. Y.: 1. Ask for a quotation 
from Spencer Trask & Co., bankers and brokers, 52 
William Street, New York City. It has no listed 
price. 2. I think the New York City 31-2 bonds, 
in view of their freedom from taxation and their 
high character, are more likely to appreciate than 
depreciate when money becomes easier. The inter- 
est rate in a savings bank might be greater, but 
the prospects of an advance in price make the bonds 
atiractive. 

Continued on page 308 


A Regular’s Praise of the Militia. 


HE CITIZEN soldiery of the country 
receives high praise from Major R. 

L. Bullard, U. S. A., in the September 
issue of the Journal of the Military Serv- 
Institution. He refers, of course, 


_ to the brilliant record of the volunteer 


forces in the Civil War, in Cuba, and the 


'mally large dividends on Union and | Philippines, drawing upon the experi- 
| Southern Pacific. This gave a stimulant | ence of those conflicts to show that in 
| to stocks, which lasted, as all stimulants | enthusiastic performance of the duties 


ldo, for only a little while. 


Then the | of an aggressive campaign, with an end 


question recurred again as to the condi- | in view and the purpose of their leaders 


tion still remains open. 
tled the stock market must have its 
obvious dangers, even to the plungers, 


ings-out of the market afford them daily 
and even hourly diversion. 


stocks occurred in the face of a de- 
pressed bond market. Usually the lat- 
ter has first shown an advancing tend- 
ency, and the rise in stocks has followed. 





changed conditions, but these changes 
can only be temporary, not basic. Com- 
binations and cliques dominating certain 
interests and controlling certain corpora- 
tions may have their own way for the 
time being, but they cannot always con- 
trol circumstances, and an unfavorable 
combination of circumstances, coming 
unexpectedly, is what may be appre- 
hended, though its results cannot be fore- 
seen. 

I have not changed my mind in regard 
to the outlook in the stock market. 
There are reasons for the strength of 
certain securities, but there is an artifi- 
cial strength in evidence that cannot 
well be disguised. It is being deliberate- 
ly created from day to day by financial 
writers who have special interests to 
serve, and who use all their space, as a 
rule, in picturing the sunny side of af- 
fairs, and never see the shadows. I am 
told that the strength of the iron and 
steel market is largely due to the sys- 
tematic efforts of the great Steel Trust 
and the concerns with which it has af- 
filiations, at home and abroad, to regu- 
late the product and to limit it so that 





whose acrobatic jumpings-in and jump- 


I have never | 
known a time before when a rise in| 


Some argue that we are living under | branches. 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| done so much ? 


} 








tion of the money market. That ques- understood, the volunteer soldiers are 
Until it is set- | 


the peers of the best regulartroops. In 
some respects the writer even concedes 
the volunteer’s superiority. ‘‘In the 
Philippines,’’ he says, ‘‘my own volun- 


| teer regiment, while campaigning and 


fighting, furnished men who knew how 
to build, and who did build and operate 
telegraph and telephone lines, roads, 
bridges, and waterworks, run steamboats 
and ships, make, execute, and administer 
law, and establish government in all its 
A New York regiment, an- 
noyed in movement by a railroad strike 
in Cuba, found men in its ranks who 
knew how to take charge of the road, 
and they did in effect so take charge of 
it and operate it as long as they needed. 
Could the average regular regiment have 
I doubt it.’’ 

The volunteer is bound by no tradi- 
tions, and is likely to be full of valuable 
originality. It was a little volunteer, 
constantly running out on wild-goose 
chases after guerrillas, who bounded into 
fame by the daring capture of Aguinaldo. 
The militiaman’s common error is the ex- 
aggerated estimation in which he holds 


| formal drill—an estimation which Major 


Bullard belittles with the remark, ‘‘ Be- 
fore it come feeding, hygiene, supply, 
equipment, discipline, almost everything. 
Drill, as generally understood, for battle 
has become almost as much of a fantasy 
as the lance and the sabre.’’ His pre- 
dominant vice is his independence, which 
renders him unwilling to submit to mili- 
tary authority. But his predominant vir- 
tues, his patriotism, his zeal, his readi- 
ness, his absolute anxiety to do some- 
thing, outweigh every vice. 
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WITH THIS RING I THEE WED 
A more substantial one 
lo thee T'll give 
It thee Il stop laughing 
And get down to biz. 


Address 
Picture Department, Judge Company 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Trade supplied by Anderson Magazine Co., 
32 Union Square, New York. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 307. 


“ D. H..” Saugerties : I am unable to get a rating. 

“L.,”’ Key West: The shares are not traded in 
on Wall Street, and I can get little information re- 
garding the company. They appear to have no rat- 
ing. Better deal through a member of the Stock 
Exchange. 

“C,”’ Warren, O.: 1. I do not regard it as a good 
investment nor as a safe one. Better take some- 
thing which you could sell in case you desired to use 
the money. I know of no quotation for the stock to 
which you refer. 2. Read introductory note at the 
head of my department. 

“R.,” Philadelphia: 1. I have no doubt that the 
Wabash has great need of extensive improvements, 
and that without these it cannot earn the amount of 
money that it should and would. For that reason, 
the plan toretire the debentures and tosecure funds 
by a new issue of bonds seems to be justifiable and 
to be the best thing in sight for all classes of stock 
as wellas forthe bonds. 2. I know of noother ticket 
in the field, or of no one who is seeking proxies. 

**MacN.,” Philadelphia: The Toledo St. Louis 
and Western 4s, around 82, tne San Antonio and 
Arausas 4s, guaranteed principal and interest by the 
Southern Pacific, and selling around 85, and the 
Kansas City Southern 3s, around 72, are all pretty 
good bonds, and, with continuance of the railroad 
development of the country on present lines, will 
some day be gilt-edged, though they are not now in- 
cluded strictly in that class. Gilt-edged bonds net 
between 3 1-3 and 3 3-4 per cent. 

“ Trinity,’’ Boston: Tom Lawson’s circular to the 
holders of Trinity stock, telling them that some 
secret deal is going on which will benefit them, is 
characteristic of the man. I have never believed 
anything he has said, and those who have followed 
his tips have usually followed them to their sub- 
stantial loss. If he has followed them himself he 
has probably been a sufferer with the rest of the 
crowd. If something good is going to happen to 
Trinity, why not tell the stockholders what it is? 


| Give them at least as much information as Lawson 


and the other insiders have. 


‘S.,”" Bethlehem, Penn.: The interests that con- 


| trol the American Tobacco Company so successfully 


| to have it investigated. 


are also in control of Havana Tobacco, and it is the 
general impression that when they get ready to put 
up the latter they will do with it what they did with 
Continental Tobacco. The uprising in Cuba no 
doubt is harmful, but it cannot last forever, and 
there are indications that it may be settled speedily. 
As a speculation, Havana Tobacco at current prices 
looks as good as any of the low-priced stocks, if one 
has patience and does not buy on a margin. Of 
course you must make up your own judgment in 
such speculative matters. No official information 
has been given out. 

“S.,"" Oradell, N. J.: 1. I only know that the ref- 
erences they give seem to be good, and that they 
apparently stand well with their business associ- 
ates. A gentleman who has seen the property 
speaks highly of it. 2. The fact that the offerings of 
Victoria Chief shares by Colonel Hopper are accom- 
panied by an agreement to return the purchase 
price of the stock to the holder at any time within 
six months, if he is dissatisfied, leads to the infer- 
ence that the owners of the property are not afraid 
i Six months is a sufficient 
time to enable one to make an extended inquiry. 3. 
Write to the secretary of the White Knob Copper 


| Company, 36 Wall Street, New York, for the infor- 


| stocks which he dominates. 


tor the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 


mation you desire. 

“Subscriber,’’ Ohio: 1. It is given out that near- 
ly all of theold stock of the American Malting Com- 
pany has consented to the exchange for the new 
stock. The question of the payment of dividends 
on the new stock, without paying on the old pre- 
ferred, seems to beanopenone. The new preferred, 
under the plan of reorganization, is entitled to 4 
per cent. from April Ist to October Ist, 1906, and 
thereafter to6 percent. Thestock is not yet listed. 
It looks like a fairly good purchase. 2. I understand 
that itis. Il cannot give you the quotations, as it is 
not listed on any of our exchanges. The tradings 
have been principally in Pittsburg. You can get 
the information you seek by addressing Humphries 
Miller, banker and broker, Farmers’ Bank Building, 
Pittsburg. 

“M. C.,” Nashville: 1. This is a time when all 
sorts of rumors are being circulated to help the 
stock market. You will bear in mind that these 
rumors are commonly heard when bull movements 
are sought to be inaugurated. How many of them 
come true? Mexican Central may be acquired by 
the Mexican government at some time, but the re- 
port is not a new one and is by no means official. 
You must take Wall Street statements always with 
a grain of salt. 2. The pool loaded up with Ameri- 
can Locomotive is reporting that more than 15 per 
cent. was earned on the common last year. The 
railroads are inclined to build their own locomotives 
in these days, and it is safe to believe that the prof- 
its of locomotive builders have reached their highest 
point. 
fiscaP year show an increase of over $1,000,000. 
There is no reason why the dividends on the pre- 
ferred should not be continued. 

““C.,’” New York : The very determined effort being 
made to put Southern Pacific common on a higher 
basis is said to have behind it a purpose to put the 
common higher than the preferred, so that the hold- 
ers of the latter will be favorable to an exchange of 
the stock, share for share. If the stories printed 
about the earnings of Southern Pacific, in justifica- 
tion of the unexpectedly generous dividend declared 
upon it, were confirmed by an independent auditing 
of the books, the stock would look cheap, even at cur- 
rent prices. But it isaone-man property, a man, too, 
with intimate Wall Street connections, whose enor- 
mous fortune has been made by manipulation of 
securities he has controlled. 
put up and to put down the market price of the 
One who operates on 
the outside must, therefore, take all the risks of 
speculation, while he takes little or none. 

“G. E.,”’ Rochester, N. Y 1. I have no doubt 


that the business of the Brooklyn Rapid Transit has | 


been largely increased by the real-estate develop- 





3. The earnings of M. K. and T. for the past | 


It is in his power to | 


ments within its territory, but the effort to show | 


that the stock is earning 6 per cent. is rather labored. 
The annual statement is not clear in reference to the 


disposition of the convertible bonds and the prices | 


at which they have been sold. It has long been un- 


derstood that the management has been told by | 


bond-brokers that the convertible bonds will not 
look attractive until the convertible privilege has 
first been rendered so. The privilege of conversion 


of bonds into stock at par is not of great value as | 


long as the stock sells below par. For that reason 
it is anticipated thata liberal dividend will be paid on 
B. R. T. as soon as any pretext for its declaration 


Mothers will find Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup the best remedy for their children, 25c. a bottle. 





The Best All-round Family Liniment is ‘‘ BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. 


Sohmer & Co., the great piano makers, furnish every 
variety of instruments—square, upright and grand— 
and are constantly striving to meet every demand. 
Their success has been phenomenal. 


Usr BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 


25 Cents per jar. 


HOMESEEKERS’ RATES VIA 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD. 


Very low round-trip rates to many points in the 
West, Northwest and Southwest on certain dates each 
month. For full information write R. E. Payne, Gen- 
eral Agent, 291 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y., or call on 
A. W. Ecclestone, D. P. A., 385 Broadway, New York. 


can be found. 2. The Lake Superior has authorized 
the payment of its first dividend of 5 per cent. on its 
$3,000,000 income bonds. The surplus remaining for 
dividends on the $40,000,000 of stock is not large. 

“ A. B.,” Fryeburg, Me.: 
vised the purchase. I may have reported what was 
said at the time by the management, but as a rule I 
try to leave my readers to their own conclusion, for 
nothing is more uncertain than the stock market. 
2. I would not sacrifice my Union Bag and Paper 
preferred at this time. The reduction in the divi- 
dend was partly anticipated by those familiar with 
its financial needs. The mere fact that money was 
needed to buy additional woodlands, which might 
be expected to add greatly to the value of the as- 
sets, would not justify the sensational decline in the 
preferred. The dullness and declining tendency of 
International Paver, concurrent with the decline in 
Union Bag and Paper, has revived a suspicion that 
the controlling interests in these two companies are 
endeavoring to combine. If so, they would, no 
doubt, like to put the shares as low as possible to 
reap the advantage of an advance if a combination 
were effected. This is one report on the Street, and 
the other is that competition is working injury to 
both the corporations. 

“J. G..”” New York: 1. I believe in this instance 
the proxy should be sent, as the contemplated ac- 


1. Idoubt if I ever ad- | 


tion of the Wabash seems to be intended for the | 


benefit of the shareholders. 2. Any incréase of the 
capital must first be agreed to by a majority cf the 
shareholders. 3. The present increase is only for 
the amount stated in the circular. It is proposed to 
retire the debenture bonds, and then issue a general 
mortgage to a sufficient amount to meet the require- 
ments of the system for extensions. 4. The Wabash 
has been greatly in need of funds for double track- 
ing and other improvements, which should add 
largely to its earning capacity. While the increase 
in the bonded debt will add to the requirements for 
fixed charges, ultimately the growth of the business 
and economies secured should put the stock, both 
common and preferred, nearer to dividends. 5. Talk 
of dividends on Car Foundry and Pressed Steel Car 
common has been accompanied by an advance in the 
shares, which strengthens the belief that the talk 
has foundation. Nothing has yet been officially an- 
nounced, and, until itis, one man’s guess on the out- 
side is as good as another’s. 
“*Hemenway,”’ Mass.: 1. There has been alto- 
gether too much of a speculative clique connected 
with the property to enable any one to fully com- 
prehend its real worth, or to advise as to its pur- 
chase or sale. I do not like to trade in any stock 
which has violent fluctuations without apparent 
reasons. 2. Iam inclined to believe that Dominion 
Copper at present price might give you a better 
speculation than Shannon. The management of 
Dominion tells me they are rapidly developing the 
property which adjoins the Granby, and which has 
hopes of dividends within a year if the present high 
prices of copper continue. I hear good reports of 
Gold Hill which has recently shown great strength 
around $3 a share. 3. You can, no doubt, sell your 
Am. Malting scrip. The Standard Trust Company, 
30 Broad Street, New York, might give you the 
quotation if you would write for it. 4. I would not 
be in a hurry to get into this market. Many things 
may happen before the close of the year. 
Western has been showing greater strength of late, 
and there are signs that a pool might be active in 
it. Under 50, it seems to be accumulated by those 
who know all about it, but they may not be ready 
for a rise until they have accumulated a great deal 
more. Itis earning over the 2 per cent, it pays. 
NEw YorRK, September 20th, 1906, JASPER. 


DETECTIVES 


Shrewd men wanted in every community, to 
act under instructions; previous experience not 
necessary. Send for free book of particulars. 
Grannan's Detective Bureau, 15, Cincinnati, O. 


VERY LOW COLONIST RATES VIA 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD. 

$42.50 Buffalo to Pacific Coast points. Corresponding 
rates to all points in the far West, daily until October 

ist. Choice of routes beyond Chicago. Tickets good 
in tourist sleepers. For full particulars write R. F. 
Payne, General Agent, 201 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y., 
or call on A. W. Ecclestone, D. P. A., 385 Broadway, 
New York 
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The Truth 


Can be told about 


Great 
Western 
Champagne 


—the Standard of 
American Wines 


There is nothing to 
conceal in its produc. 
tion. Itis PureGrape 
Juice, fermented and 
aged to exact perfec- 
tion for healthtulness, 
possessing the bou- 
quet and flavor that 
connoisseurs desire. 


© Of the six Amerte 
can Champagnes 
exhibited at the 
Paris exposition of 
1900, the GREAT 
WESTERN was 
the only one that 
received a GOLD 
MEDAL.” 


PLEASANT VALLEY 
WINE CO., 


Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 


Sold by respeetable wine 
dealers everywhere, 


















Half - rate 
Autumn Excursions 


From September 15 to October 6, 
inclusive, round-trip tickets 
will be sold by 


Delaware & Hudson Co. 








at its New York office, 7 Cort- 
landt Street, and also at Grand 
Central Station, to Loon Lake, 
Saranac Lake, and Lake Placid 
at single fare plus one dollar— 
tickets good for return to Oc- 
tober 31. Through Pullmans, 





If you drink champagne because it’s good, 
You’re sure to drink the ‘‘ Brotherhood.’’ 
But if you drink it for a bluff, 
Then imported is good enough. 

The wine says the rest. 
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I‘ YOU are thinking about 

Building a House an in- 
vestment of $1.00 now will 
save you hundreds of dollars 
in building a house, by get- 
ting the latest aad most prac- 
tical ideas of the noted and 
capable architect, Mr. George 
Palliser. We therefore de- 
sire to call your special at- 
tention to our new book just 
issued and containing over 


ONE HUNDRED 
UP-TO-DATE 
HOUSE PLANS 








etc., etc. 


them. It contains r15 large 
mail, postpaid, $1.00. Bound in cloth, $2.00. 
price. Address all orders with remittances to 





THE TITLE OF THIS BOOK IS 


GEORGE PALLISER’S 
MODERN BUILDINGS 


A new up-to-date book, containing over one hundred plans (all new) of houses rangin 
from $500 to $20,000; also plans of Public Library Buildings, Summer Hotels, Stables, Public Halls, 


This book is a collection of practical designs showing examples of houses recently built, and in- 
valuable to everyone thinking of building, by reason of their having been, with very few exceptions, 
planned in the ordinary course ‘of a busy architect's practice during the last ‘ew vears, anc built in 
various parts of the country within the prices given. 

Full description accompanies each plate, giving sizes, height of stories, how built and finished, and 
improvements Contained, thus giving information of very great value to everyone contemplating build- 
ing, as the plans and designs embody the best thought and most careful study of those erecting them, 
giving real results as to cost and a guide that is safe to follow. 
tore, a value that can be fully appreciated for their practical utility, and stand alone as real examples 
of how some people’s homes are planned and what they cost. 

lo those wanting homes or selling home-sites, members of building associations, land companies, 
real-estate men, those having land to improve, carpenters and builders, and evervone interested or 
who ever hopes to own a home, these designs are invaluable and will prove of very great value to 
ages, size 11 x 14 inches. ’ 
Sent by mail, postpaid, to any address on receipt of 


JUDGE COMPANY, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Remit by money order or check—don’t send currency. 


in cost 


These designs and plans have, there- 


Price, bound in heavy paper cover, sent by 
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Foreign Notes of Interest. 


HE REMITTANCE to China made by 
coolies or laborers at work in other 
countries is now estimated to reach $50,- 
000,000 annually, including $5,000,000 
said to be sent home by the indentured 
coolies in the Transvaal mines. This is 
one way China meets her adverse bal- 
ance of trade. The industry and fru- 


gality of these almond-eyed toilers are | 


not equaled by the members of any other 
race on the globe. 
a 
NDOOR PAUPERISM is said, in the 
sritish official record, to have grown 
rapidly in England and Wales since 1900. 
During the last eleven years the cost of 
indoor relief has increased eighty-six per 
cent , while the increase in the number 
of paupers has amounted to thirty-six 
per cent. The annual cost of maintenance 
per head increased from about sixty-five 
dollars in 1895 to about ninety dollars in 
1905. There has also been a large in- 
crease in the average cost of mainte- 
nance of workhouse inmates. 
late adminis- 


Me: HESKETH BELL, 
trator of Dominica, in a letter to 
the London Times on the question of the 
insurance of estates in the West India 
Islands against the risk and damage by 
hurricanes, announces that a scheme has 
been worked out under which under- 
writers at Lloyd’s have agreed to insure 
planters against that risk. Jamaica is 
very much concerned in this agreement, 
because of her experience in recent years 
with hurricanes. The underwriters have 
agreed to include damage done by any 
sort of wind and its immediate conse- 
quence in the way of floods or otherwise 
occurring within a period of twenty-four 
hours. 
a 
“THE BRITISH vice-consul at Rouen 
reports that the cultivation in France 
of a new potato brought from Uruguay 
has been observed for some time with 
great interest. A variety of this potato, 
called the solanum commersonii violet, 
is said to possess excellence of taste as 
well as a nutritive value, and is equal 
to the best table potato known in France. 
This variety is distinguished by its resist- 
ance to frost, and also to disease, and its 
one great advantage is that it prospers 
most in a damp and swampy soil, where 
no other kind of a potatowill grow. Every 
kind of soil, whether clayey, calcareous, 
or silicious, seems equally adapted for 
its culture, provided it is damp. This 
should prove a most valuable discovery. 
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| Mining Notes of Special Interest. 


| NE OF the richest free-gold strikes 
ever made in Idaho is reported from 
Florence. While at work at the mouth 
of an abandoned tunnel, James Mosher 
and Harry Hinkston discovered a four- 
foot ledge of decomposed ore filled with 
gold, from which in two weeks they took 
out and sacked $50,000 worth of ore. 
a 
| HE LARGEST generators in the West 
have recently been installed in the 
plant of the Helena (Mont.) Power Trans- 
mission Company,at Canyon Ferry, Mont. 
| The company has two dams in the Mis- 
souri River capable of generating 35,000 
electrical horse-power, which will be dis- 
tributed to mining properties in Butte 
and Anaconda. 


_— 


- 
THE UNITED STATES government’s 
purchase of silver bullion for subsid- 
iary coinage, which will be continued, 
according to the director of the mint, for 
an indefinite period, is matter for great 
satisfaction among the miners of that 
metal. The demand, according to the 
same authority, is likely to average 100,- 
000 ounces a week. 
a 
LEAD-SILVER district as rich as the 
Coeur d’Alene in Idaho is about to 
be developed in the Silver Peak district 
of Nevada, near the California line, if 
enthusiastic reports from Goldfield are 
to be credited. Captain O. A. Tibbitts, a 


mining engineer, who has been investi- | 


gating it, says that the ores carry a 
larger percentage of silver than those of 
the Idaho field. The better grades run 
from forty to sixty-eight per cent. lead, 
and the proportion of silver to lead in 
ores of all grades is about one and three- 
quarters ounces of silver to each per cent. 
of the black metal: 
_ 
NE EFFECT of the Chilian earth- 
quake was to advance the price of 
copper for future delivery in the London 
market £1 aton. This was done on the 
assumption that the mines of the South 
American republic had been damaged, as 
they have been in previous earthquakes. 
The figures of Chili’s exports of copper 
since 1903 are not available, but even in 
that year of depression they amounted to 
$17,885,761, Chilian gold. Little of the 
American supply of copper comes from 
this source, only 3,378,360 pounds having 
been imported last year, but American 
capital is heavily interested in the Chilian 
mines, chiefly through the Guggenheim- 
ers. 
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A bottle of Lea & Per- 
rins’ Sauce is one of the 
most 


useful items in 
every well-equipped 
kitchen. No other sea- 
soning improves the 
flavor of so many differ- 


ent dishes. 
Beware of Imitations 


John Duncan's Sons, Agts., N. Y. 











HEADACHE 


ache or neuralgia, Megrimine is a necessity 
the market. 
will never be without it, 
head of all remedies for painful nervous troubles, 


or address 


The OR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 308 N. Main Street, South Bend, Ind. 
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wo NEURALGIA 


QUICKLY CURED BY USING 


DR. WHITEHALL’S MEGRIMINE 


Write fora trial box—we send it without coat, If you suifer from head, 
the most reliable remedy on 
Cures any headache in thirty minutes. After one trial you 
Twenty years of success places Megrimine at the 
For sale by all druggists, 















Pears 


Pears’ Soap 


white hands, gives clear 
skin and imparts fresh- 
ness to the complexion. 

A cake of Pears’ is a 


cake of comfort. 


Comfort by the cake or in boxes, 


\WHAT SCHOOL? 


at TO ASSIST VOU WITHOUT CHARGE 
( ) , in finding the right school is the province 
\ VY) ot dhe Agency. Its service covers all the 

desirable colle ges and schools ot every 


kind. Call or write, stating kind of scho«l, 
location preferred, expense limit, previous education, etc. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 


New York : 381, 41 Park Row 














makes 


Chicago : 1051 Tribune Bide. 











A few copies of the first edition of 


THIS AND THAT ABOUT 


CARICATURE 
} hy ZIM, are still available. Upon receipt 
of Sr.5o, this clever little book wall be sent 


to any address, postage prepaid. 


JUDGE COMPANY, New York 
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Copyright, ludge ¢ 0., 1900. 


Story in itself, Study them. 








TWO FRIENDS OF THE MOON ta 
Photogravure, 14x 18—ONE DOLLAR 
By Frank Snapp e 
WATCH OUR 
PICTURE ADS. 
q EVERY month we are bringing 
out new subjects in photogravure or 
photogelatine, beautifully finished on heavy i 
art plate paper. Worth framing and f fs f 
keeping. Every picture we offer is a iene tart Fae 


Ask us to put you on our mailing list 








Copyrigut, Judge Co., 3 


TROUBLE §& 


Photogravure, 14x 19—ONE DOLLAR 


OMEW HERE 


By James Montgomery Flagg 








GOOD 


By James Mi 


Good NIGH? 


Copyriglit, 1906, by Judge Company. 











NIGHT 


Photogravure, 12x 15—FIFTY CENTS 


mtgomery Flaaz 


















Copyright, Judge Co., 1905. 


TIME 


Photogravure, 141 


IGNORED 
ONE DOLLAR 
By James Montgomery Flaga 


A ddr ess 


PICTURE DEPT., JUDGE CO. 
225 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Trade supplied by Anderson Magazine Uo. 


a2 I nian Square, New York. 


Send extra postage for foreign orders 
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CHEERING MINNEAPOLIS CROWDS AWAITING THE APPEARANCE OF THE EQUINE HERO AFTER 


HIS SENSATIONAL PERFORMANCE. 


DAN PATCH, THE KING OF PACING STALLIONS. 


A VETERAN OF TEN YEARS, RECENTLY LOWERED THE WORLD'S RECORD BY ONE-QUARTER SECOND AT MINNEAPOLIS, GOING A MILE IN 


Topics and Pictures Fifty Years Ago. 


NE of the most imposing public celebrations in the 
history of Boston was that attending the unveil- 

ing of the bronze statue of Benjamin Franklin, which 
took place on September 17th, 1856. The day was 
ushered in with the ringing of bells and the firing of 
salutes, and the State and city officers, the military 
organizations, the firemen, the school children, and 
representatives of various societies and trades marched 
in procession, with music and banners and decorative 
floats, to the city hall, in front of which the statue had 
been erected. The oration of the day was delivered 


by Robert C. Winthrop, and in the evening another 
address, by the Rev. Dr. Chapin, in Tremont Temple, 
was listened to by a crowded assemblage. The illus- 
tration shows, besides the statue, the rear of King’s 
Chapel and the famous Parker’s restaurant. 

Political campaigns in the middle of the last century 
were enlivened by more spectacular parades than those 
of to-day. It was estimated that thirty-five thousand 
men and boys took part in the Democratic demonstra- 
tion of the supporters of Buchanan and Breckinridge, 
which traversed Broadway on the evening of Septem- 
ber 9th, 1856. Among the features of the procession, 
the members of which carried pitch-pine torches, was 


THE CHAMPION JUST BEFORE HIS SUCCESSFUL ATTEMPTI 


UPON THE RECORD. 


55.— Photographs by George FE. Luxton. 


an elaborate float representing the Ship of State, 
drawn by four brown horses. As the marching hosts 
passed the statue of Washington in Union Square 
every man removed his hat and the bands played na- 
tional airs. 


Our Mowers in Norway. 


ORWAY is now admitting American mowing- 
machines free of duty, in accordance with ,a 
provision of its new tariff law, which went into effect 
April ist, 1906. All the mowing-machines imported 
into Norway are made in this country. 


























UNVEILING OF THE FRANKLIN STATUE IN FRONT OF THE BOSTON CITY HALL. 
Reproduced from Leslie's Weekly, September 27th, 1856, and copyrighted. 


. 


SQUARE, NEW YORK.- 


GREAT BUCHANAN AND BRECKINRIDGE TORCH-LIGHT PROCESSION PASSING THROUGH UNION 
Reproduced from Leslie's Weekly, September 27th, 1856, and copyrighted, 





LESLIE'S WEEKLY’S CLASSIFIED SERVICE 


THE BEST CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


NEARLY 100,000 


COPIES SOLD EACH WEEK 


1,000,000 READERS 


Every endeavor will be made to Keep questionable announcements out of these columns 


DO YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY 





with ease’ Agents are making $100.co a day with —_ 
the BARTELL FLOSS CANDY MACHINE, No. 19 
Park Place, New York. 


Buy direct from Mill, save two profits. Woolen and 
worsted tabrics, newest weaves and latest styles, both 
in ladies’ and men’s wear, sold by the yard. Write for 
samples, giving description. Chambersburg Woolen 
Company, Chambersburg, Penn. 


lisplay. 





$5 FOR LEGAL ADVICE how to incorporate, or ae 
ganize, and finance business corporations, under any 
State for any purpose. §1 for the law of any State, or 
U. S., on any subject. Prompt service. Quick action, 
Address The Hanlons’ Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 
OLD COINS WANTED.— Highest cash prices paid 
for same. Send roc, for 62-page coin book, showing 
prices paid for all rare coins, with much valuable intor- 
mation regarding same. B. Max Meu, Coin Dealer, 
Box 826, Forr Worth, TEXAs. 





Which is the more valuable, your life 
or your goods and chattels ? 
you are sure to insure ; that which gains 
them, your life—well, you didn’t think of 
it that way. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 


Minimum space a 
Rate is 50 cents an agate line (fourteen lines to the column inch). 


order should a Allow about eight words to the line—most of last 


ADVERTISING 


The latter column 


How To Use These Columns 


maximum is twelve lines—single column only. No 
Check or P. O. money 


cepted is three lines ; 


company your announcement. 


line for name and address. 


(Cut This Out) 


DEPARTMENT LESLIE'S WEEKLY 
5 ForrrH Avenve, New York Civ 


tENTLEMEN : Kindly enter.......order for...... lines 


s of Lestik’s. Jnclosed please find §................in payment. 


Very truly yours, 


(Attach your advertisement to this order.) 


+ 190... 


.times, in the classified 


Copy attached. 


and Liquor Habit cured in10 
to 20 days. No pay till curede 
Write DR. 4. L. SEEPHENS CO... 
Dept.1. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 


and music published ON 

» ROYALTY. We write 

music and pepularize. 

Popular Musie Publishing Co., 588 Enterprise Bidg., Chicago 


F BRAINS 


” | CHES aa 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 


FOUNDED 1884 


i 




















American pantiinikaaiien th 

training school for the stage, 
aed connected with Mr. Charles 
Dramatic Frohman’s Empire Theatre.... 


Arts 


For catalogue and information 
apply to the Secretary, Room 
141 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
THE HAYES DEVOTED TO ASTHMA 


and Hay-Fever. Mailed free on request. 
BULLETIN Address Dr. Hayes, Dept. L, Bupa MY. 
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921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 
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[NOTICE.—This department is intended for th 
information of readers of Les.Lie’s WEEKLY. N 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable. Address “Hermit,” Lesiis’s WEEKLY, 
225 Fourth Avenue, New York.! 


HE CLEAREST, most concise, and 
comprehensive exposition of indus- 
trial life insurance, its history, character, 
and aims, that I have ever seen, is that 
contained in a pamphlet publication of 
the statement made by Senator John F. 
Dryden before the judiciary committee 
of the New Jersey senate, appointed to 
investigate life insurance in that State. 
In this statement Senator Dryden dis- 
cusses briefly every conceivable phase of 
the industrial life business, in theory and 
practice, with frankness, lucidity, and 
an evident thoroughness of knowledge. 
Among the topics treated are substitutes 
for industrial insurance, the problem of 
pauperism, industrial insurance by the 
state, compulsory insurance by the gov- 
ernment, the necessity of agents and 
collections, industrial premium charges, 
child insurance, lapses and _ renewals. 
On these and many other points valuable 
information is given, questions are an- 
swered, and objections refuted. 

The writer declares that the agency 
system is absolutely essential for the 
success of any progressive and wide- 
awake insurance company, industrial or 
otherwise. ‘‘Agents,’’ he says, ‘‘are 
as necessary to the business of life insur- 
ance as fuel is to the locomotive.’’ The 
experience of certain London companies, 
which have dispensed with agents, is 
quoted. One of these wrote only 258 
policies in 1904 and another only 174. 
The statements that child insurance leads 
to wrong and crime are declared to be 


e 
o 


How Municipal Ownership Pays. 
TRONG AND apparently irrefutable 
argument in favor of municipal own- 
ership is presented in a recent bulletin of 
the United States Bureau of Labor, giv- 
ing the results of the studies and inves- 
tigations of Mr. Frederick C. Howe, who 
has devoted much time to this subject 
abroad, and especially in Great Britain. It 
is shown here, for example, that the debts 
incurred for reproductive enterprises are 
not a burden upon the cities, but the re- 
verse. Taking England and Wales alone, 
it appears that the average annual gross 
income from the municipal water, light- 
ing, and tramway plants for the years 
1898 to 1902 was $56,646,532, and the 
income, less operating costs, was $21,- 
202,234. From the latter sum $5,046,- 
586 was paid annually in reducing the 
debt, $12,505,488 for interest, and $863,- 
877 was set apart for depreciation, leav- 
ing $2,786,383 as the average net annual 
profit, which was applied to the reduction 
of the rates, or local taxes. Not only 
does indebtedness contracted on these 
accounts take care of itself, but it be- 


comes a source of profit for the reduc- | 


tion of taxation. Furthermore, these 
municipal undertakings have resulted in 
the extension and improvement of the 


public. 


A New Mosquito Exterminator. 


R. CHARLES L. MATTFELDT, of 
the Baltimore County (Md.) board 

of health, thinks that he has discovered 
a mosquito exterminator far superior to 
kerosene. It is a by-product of the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid, and can 
be supplied at the rate of five dollars a 
ton. The swamps surrounding a sul- 
phuric-acid factory near Baltimore have 
been cleared of mosquitoes through the 
dumping of the waste from the plant, 
and it was this circumstance that at- 
tracted Dr. Mattfeldt’s attention to the 
virtues of the new exterminator. 


away through the action of rain, as kero- 
sene does ; neither is it harmful to human 
beings. It kills vegetation, though, 
which might be an objection to its use in 
some localities. 


Special Prizes for Photos. 


ATTENTION is called to two new special pictoriai 
contests in which the readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
are invited to engage. A prize of $10 will be given 


@® BEST 








Life-insurance Suggestions 


i without foundation 


'the effort, and as for the German plan 


service, in the betterment of conditions | fT ®¢h Photograph we may use. 


of labor, and in lowering charges to the | heen galdichad or elleced deswbene. 


It re- | 
sembles white stone, and will not wash’ 
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in fact. High au- 
thorities are quoted in favor of this sys- 
tem. Referring to Newark, N. J., the 
writer says: ‘‘It is safe to say that of 
the child population of this city the pre- 
ponderating majority are insured, yet 
during thirty years of active business 
operations there has never been a single 
case of alleged child-murder or neglect | 
on account of insurance in this city.”’ 
In considering government schemes of 
industrial insurance, it is pointed out 
that New Zealand tried state insurance 
for a number of years, but abandoned | 


of compulsory insurance, it is argued 
that such a scheme would be wholly im- 
practicable. To all who desire to ac- 
quaint themselves with industrial life- 
insurance, I would earnestly commend 


this pamphlet. 

*“ Weekly Reader,”’ Cincinnati: I do not answer 
anonymous communications. 

“"M ,” Douglas, Ariz.: 1. One of the best of the 
insurance publications is The Spectator, published | 
at 135 William Street, New York. 2. The Travel- | 
lers, of Hartford, the Atna Life, of Hartford, the | 
Casualty Company, of New York, and the Preferred | 
Accident Insurance Company, of New York, are | 
among the prominent accident companies of to-day. 

“ Tontine,”” Philadelphia: 1. The suit to which | 
you refer was brought against the Equitable Life 
by a Boston man on a policy for $25,000 on the semi- 
tontine plan. He desires an accounting from the 
company which he says he has been unable to ob- 
tain. 2. I do not recommend the tontine system. 
It has a speculative or a gambling element about it 
which is not to my liking. 

“*M. D.,”” Rendham, Penn.: While the association 
has been in existence for a number of years, I have 
never regarded it as preferable to the old-line com- 
panies which have endured for a much longer 
period, and which have thereby strengthened them- 
selves materially from year to year. Its expenses 
seem to be quite as high as they should be, though on 
the whole its annual statement is not a bad one. 
Its heaviest business is done in the Western States. 
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for the finest Thanksgiving Vay picture reaching us 
not later than November 15th; and a prize of $10 
for the most attractive Christmas picture furnished 
us by November 28th. 

Our amateur prize photo contest has long been | 
one of the successful features of LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
The publishers have decided to establish an addi- 
tional contest in which professionals, too, may take 
part. LESLIE’s WEEKLY will give a prize of $10 for 
the best picture with News value furnished by any 
amateur or professional. For every other News 
picture accepted for use $2 will be paid. All photo- 
graphs should be accompanied by a very brief state- 
ment of the events depicted, for explanation but 
not for publication. 

LESLIE'S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each | 
weekly contest, a second prize of $3 for the picture 
next in merit, and a prize of $2 for the one which is 
third in point of excellence, the competition to be 
based on the originality of the subject and the per- 
fection of the photograph. Preference will be given 
to unique and original work and to that which bears 
a special relation to news events. We invite all ama- 
teurs to enter this contest. A contestant may sub- 
mit any numberof photographs at one time. Dupli- 
cates of all photographs should be sent, as some- 
times one is spoiled in the using. Photographs | 
may be mounted or unmounted, and will be re- 
turned if stamps are sent for this purpose with a 
request for their return. All photographs entered in 
the contest and not prize-winners will be subject to 
our use unless otherwise directed, and $1 will be paid 
No copyrighted 
photographs will be received, nor such as have 
Many photo- 
graphs are received, and those accepted will be 
utilized as soon as possible. Contestants should 
be patient. No writing except the name and Pa- 
dress of the sender should appear on the back of 
the photograph, except when letter postage is 
paid, and in every instance care must be taken to 
use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must be entered by the makers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- | 
surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures of recent cure 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. All photo- 
graphs accepted and paid for by LESLIE’Ss WEEKLY 


become its property and therefore will not be re- 
turned. 





NOTE TO PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


The value of the photographs which many of our 
correspondents send us is greatly impaired by their 
failure to provide adequate captions. Every print 
submitted should have written on the back, legibly, 
but lightly, in lead pencil, besides the name and ad- 
dress of the photographer, a full descriptive caption 
telling briefly just what that particular picture 
represents. For example, a photograph of a street 
swept by a fire, or a cyclone, should bear a descrip- 
tion identifying the buildings shown, giving the 
name of the street, and indicating any particularly 
noteworthy feature of the scene. Do not be afraid | 
of making your captions too full. We can conaense | 
them. The name of the party to whom payment for | 
the photograph must be made should always be plain- 
ly indicated on back of photograph. | 
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improve your own. 
meals it gives a relish to food and aids 
digestion—always the same since 1846. 
Call for a ‘‘pony”’ at any first-class bar. 
Enjoyable as a cocktail and better for you. 
6,000,000 bottles imported to the U. S. 


204 William Screet, 





Butters 


The Best Bitter Liqueur. 


Drink to the health of your friends in 
Underberg Boonekamp Bitters and 


Taken before 


At all Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants, or by the 
bottie at Wine Merchants and wrocers. 


BOTTLED ONLY BY 


H. Underberg Albrecht, Rheinberg, Germany 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, Gen’l Agents 
NEW YORK 
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rife. Co. 


DESIGNERS AND 
MAKERS 


ARTISTIC, HIGH=-GRADE 


OF 





LIGHTING 
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FIXTURES 4 


133-135 West 23d St. | 
124 to 128 West 24th St. | 


New York 











- Ball-Pointed Pens 








Collars Pere Git) dc 
BARKER BRAND S® 


7, | 
SIZES 


Vy.\>) ae) a Tay) | 
15¢ ForZ25¢ : 


FOR SIZES 





Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST- 
CLASS Piano, or Piano and Self-Player combined, 
should “' fail to examine the merits of the world- 
renowne 


PIANOS 


and the ‘**SOHMER -CECILIAN ” Inside 
which surpass all others. 
Catalogue mailed on application. 
SOHMER & COMPANY, NEw YorRK. 
Warerooms: Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St. 


Players, 











(H. HEWITT’S PATENT: 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 


any paper; never scratch or spurt. 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PointED 
pens are more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 





Puy an assorted sample box of 2% pens for 25 Ct, and choose a 
fen to sutt your hand. 


Having found one, stick to it ! 


POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 WiLLIAM STREET NEw York 


or any Stationery Store. 


An Advertisement 


TR LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


BLOOD POISON 


FOR MORE THAN TWENTY YEARS 
we have made the cure of Blood Poison a 
specialty. Blood Poison Permanently ‘Cured. 

ou can be treated at home under same guar- 
anty. Capital $500,000. We solicit the most 
obstinate cases. If you have exhausted the old 
methods of treatment and still have aches 
and pains, Mucous Patches in Mouth, Sore 
Throat, Pimples, Copper-Colored Spots, Ulcers 
on any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows 
falling out, write for proots of cures. 100-page 
300k Free. 


COOK REMEDY Co. 


374 MASONIC TEMPLE, - Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 


























LINE TO CINCINNATI AND ST. LOUIS—NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 
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STUPIDITY REBUKED. 
‘THOMAS ‘+ Thev don’t ‘ave rain in ’eaven, does they r 


PHOMASINA—** Course they does, silly! That’s where 


it’s a-comin’ from, ain’t it?” — Sketch 


WSON- 


Tre ory whaskey, Mot places a compdte, 
quaranteed analysis on each kerery, bottle- 
See back \abel ' 
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KIRANICHSDACH 


Kranich & Bach tone quality is as individually distinctive and 
musically characteristic as the vocal quality that distinguishes the truly 
great singer from the ordinary. 

For nearly 50 years our pianos have differentiated themselves /7o 
all other pianos vy. their durability. economy. and their own tone quality. 


Send for handsome 233-45 
new catalog and name East Twenty-third St. 
of nearest agency New York 















Swit SE seamumbacon 


“Oh, hour of all hours, the most blessed upon earth, 
The blessea hour of our dinners.’ 
—Owen Meredith 

What tastes better than a well selected, juicy steak— 
with slices of Swift’s Premium Bacon, broiled medium 
and used as a Rasher? Meredith was right. “The 
blessed hour of our dinners.” Steak alone is good, but the 
flavor imparted by the use of Premium Baccn makes it 
delicious! Swift’s Premium—remember the name. 


How to Prepare 


Just before steak is done, place half a dozen medium thin slices of 
Premium Bacon on the steak, in pan or broiler, and allow it to cook 
as the steak is finishing. This will impart a delicious flavor to the 
steak. When serving, place bacon crosswise on steak,as illustrated, 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


September 27, 1906 











THE INCOMPARABLE 


WHITE 


THE CAR FOR SERVICE 








New Models of the White Steam Car 


| We will shortly offer a new car of 30 steam horse-power which will be 
larger, roomier, stronger and far more speedy than any which we have pre- 
viously made. In its construction it will follow the general lines of the 
well-known White System, but with numerous important improvements 
suggested by the study and experience of the year. The various elements 
of the power plant—engine, generator, condenser, etc.—will be of increased 
dimensions and every part of the car will be brought up to a new standard 
of strength, more than proportionate to the increase in power. This car, 
to be known as the Model “‘G,” will be fitted with two distinct styles of 
body: a Pullman body, seating seven (illustrated above), and a touring body 
seating five and having most ample provision for carrying baggage. 

We will also offer a smaller car to be known as the Model “ H,” which 
will closely resemble the present highly successful and popular Model “ F,” 
although the new car will have a somewhat shorter wheel-base. In the 
Model “ H,” which will be conservatively rated at 20 steam horse-power, will 
be incorporated a number of the improvemer%s which will be found in our 
new Model ‘‘G.” 





A circular descriptive of the new models will be mailed on request 


WHITE 22%. COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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